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Bishop Challoner. 


HIS eminent Prelate took a part of great importance in 

the Catholic Church in England, during a long and im- 
portant period of her history ; and his name as an author is 
still familiar to the ears of Catholics in our own time. The 
following account of his life and writings—written by one who 
has now passed away—will recall to the present generation the 
valiant words and deeds of a dead Prince in Israel, destined to 


influence all who were to succeed him: 


Dr. Challoner was the son of Mr. Richard Challoner, a 
wine cooper at Lewes, in Sussex, and Grace, his wife, whose 
maiden surname was Willard. He was born on St. Michael’s 
Day, in the year 1691. Both his father and mother were 
Protestants: his father was a rigid Presbyterian, and caused his 
son to be baptised by a minister of that persuasion ; he received 
in that ceremony the name of Richard. His father died soon 
afterwards ; his mother was successively housekeeper in the 
families of Sir John Gage, of Firle, in Sussex, and Mr. Holman, 
of Warkworth, in Northamptonshire ; her son accompanied her 
to each. Both families were Catholics: it is probable that he 
made his profession of the Catholic religion in the former ; it is 
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certain that he was a Catholic before he quitted the latter, and 
that his mother was then a Catholic. The son was instructed 
in his religion and religious duty by Mr. Gother, the chaplain at 
Warkworth. The writer of these pages long resided in its neigh- 
bourhood ; he recollects the respect with which its Catholic 
inhabitants always spoke of Mr. Gother, of his incessant appli- 
cation, his unbroken patience, his exact performance of mis- 
sionary duty, and his exemplary piety. At some distance of 
time, Mr. Gother was succeeded in his chaplaincy to the Wark- 
worth family, by Alban Butler; it was the boast of the owners 
of that mansion that Mr. Gother’s “ Lessons on the Epistles and 
Gospels,” and a considerable portion of Alban Butler’s “ Lives of 
the Saints,” were written in one of its rooms. Dr. Challoner 
always professed the greatest esteem for Mr. Gother, always 
mentioned his writings with praise, and earnestly recommended 
the perusal of them both to the clergy and laity. 

Soon after Dr. Challoner attained the twelfth year of 
his age, he was sent to the College of the English Secular 
Clergy in the University of Douai, by the direction of Mr 
Gother. He arrived there in July, 1704. The English 
Secular College at Douai was a Pontifical College; it was 
founded, under the protection and patronage of Gregory XIII. 
by Cardinal Allen, and was opened in 1568. The Cardinal was 
enabled to effect this establishment, by an ample contribution 
from his own revenues, by large donations from the English 
Catholics, by the liberality of the Princes of the House of Guise, 
and by the munificence of the Holy See. He died in 1594, aged 
about sixty-four years. His gravity, modesty, discernment, 
disinterestedness and conciliating spirit, were universally allowed 
both by his Protestant and his Catholic contemporaries. It is 
unquestionable that the English Catholics primarily owe to him 
the preservation of the Catholic religion in England: the ancient 
regular clergy had vanished, and before the year 1578 no Jesuit 
missionary appeared in England. But no blame is justly 
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imputable to the ancient regulars for their flight from England. 
On the suppression of English Monasteries by Henry VIII., the 
natural and best resort of their inmates was to the Monasteries 
of their Orders on the Continent. The same circumstance 
accounts for the almost total extinction of the Catholic religion 
in Scotland and Wales: parishes were mostly served in those 
territories by the regular clergy, and, on their proscription, were 
almost wholly left without pastors. Such were the exertions of 
Cardinal Allen, that Dr. Ely, a witness of them, mentions 
that, during the five years which immediately preceded the year 
1580, Dr. Allen sent one hundred priests upon the English 
Mission, and during the five succeeding years, sent a still greater 
number. 

Throughout the whole course of his studies Dr. Challoner’s 
conduct was most exemplary, and when he reached the higher 
schools he was considered to be one of the ornaments of the 
house. In the schools, in which the dc/les lettres were taught, 
he paid particular attention to the Greek writers, and even in his 
latest age frequently quoted the Greek poets, with accuracy and 
evident pleasure. As books were rare in the Middle Ages, all 
science was then taught by dictation; and although printing 
rendered this slow and inconvenient mode of instruction un- 
necessary, it’ continued in use, and even yet prevails in many 
Colleges. A stil stronger instance of pertinacious adherence to 
antiquated forms, in spite of the most useful discoveries, occurs 
in English history ; as it was not before the middle of the last 
century that in a large branch of our public accounts the complex 
and inconvenient notation of the Romans was superseded 
by the decimal notation of the Arabs. Dr. Challoner turned 
the system of dictation to the best account, by imprinting 
steadily into his mind, during the time of the dictation, the 
meaning of what was dictated to him, and immediately perus- 
ing the whole of it with most deliberate attention: this practice 
he strongly recommended. After Dr. Challoner had completed 
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his course of study he was appointed Professor of Poetry, and 
afterwards of Rhetoric, and on September 6th, 1713, was chosen 
Professor of Philosophy ; but several years before this time he 
had dedicated himself to the sacred ministry, by taking the 
oath, by which the matriculation of the junior Fellows of the 
English College at Douai was effected. By this they bound 
themselves to the service of God in the English Mission. Dr. 
Challoner was ordained priest on September 28th, 1716. This 
is noticed in the Diary of the Coilege: it mentions him as “a 
person conspicuous for his learning and piety.” In July, 1718, 
he was promoted to the Professorship of Divinity. In 1719 he 
passed Bachelor and Licentiate of Divinity ; the Diary states 
that “he was received with great and universal applause.” 

In 1719 Dr. Challoner was appointed to an office by no 
means congenial with his temper or inclination—the Vice- 
Presidency of the College; but he still continued to teach 
Divinity, and a great proportion of the members of the College 
were his penitents: he had many in the town, and many among 
the Irish soldiers in the pay of France, with which the wars of 
that time filled the hospitals of Douai and the adjacent towns. 
To all he administered the comforts of religion, and he made 
the most active exertions to procure for them every other succour 
of which they stood in need. It excited general surprise that 
one man should suffice for so much occupation. This was in- 
creased by the disastrous Battle of Fontenoy: many soldiers of 
the English army were taken prisoners and carried to Douai. 
Many of these were Catholic: Dr. Challoner’s charitable exer- 
tions extended to all according to their necessities. His example 
was followed by Alban Butler, and many others of the a/umuz 
of the College. While the Duke of Cumberland was advancing 
in the career of victory, he spoke unkindly of Douai College, 
and used threatening words ; but when, after his defeat, he was 
informed of the exertions of charity, which we have mentioned, 
he altered his tone; he acknowledged them with praise and 
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gratitude, and, on some occasions, proved himself, as far as the 
Penal Laws allowed a friend to the members of the College. 
After discharging the office of Vice-President during ten years, 
Challoner was sent on the English Mission. In his Professorship 
of Divinity he was succeeded by Alban Butler. 

The terms in which Dr. Challoner’s setting out from Douai 
on the Mission is mentioned in the Diary of the College are 
highly honourable to him: “On the 18th day of August, 1730, 
Dr. Richard Challoner set out to the English Mission in 
London: a man perfectly learned in the sciences; endowed 
with extraordinary piety, and inflamed with zeal for the salvation 
of souls, and with charity towards God and man.” 

From his arrival in London, till he was consecrated Prelate, 
Challoner was a perfect model of a Missionary Priest. He 
avoided more intercourse with the world that was necessary ; he 
was most assiduous in the discharge of all his functions, and 
gave, what these did not employ of his time, to prayer and 
meditation. At six o'clock in the morning he rose, said his 
morning prayer, and made an hour’s meditation; he seldom 
omitted to celebrate Mass; he said the Office of the Church, as 
far as his employments admitted, at the hours prescribed by the 
rubric. After Mass, he remained for some time at home, and 
received all who had business with him. Afterwards, when his 
duty called him abroad, he went out, and endeavoured to return 
soon enough to allow himself some time for prayer and recollec- 
tion before he dined. His visits among his flock were not 
unfrequent, and generally made at the time of tea; but he 
carried piety and recollection with him wherever he went, and 
diffused them among all that were present. He was very cheer- 
ful, and the cause of cheerfulness in others ; but he stopped 
very short of mirth. He was always serene, affable, unaffected, 
prudent, and charitable ; never said anything which tended, 
even remotely, to his own advantage ; he always listened with 
modest attention, and interrupted no one, unless the glory of 
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his God or the defence of his neighbour made it necessary. He 
reproved with the greatest gentleness. His conduct abundantly 
verified the golden maxim of St. Francis of Sales, that “a good 
man is never outdone in good manners.” He generally con- 
trived to instil, without affectation, some lesson of piety, or some 
salutary truth. The writer was present when a gentleman, 
having mentioned to him a common friend, who was supposed 
to be strongly tempted to commit an unworthy act, said, “he 
hoped his pride would preserve him from it.” “TI fear,” said 
Challoner, “there is no foundation for your hope: it is im- 
possible that pride should produce any good.” He took every 
occasion, when it could be done opportunely, to deter persons 
from frequenting the stage. A person observing to him that it 
was not so much the play itself, as the circumstances attending 
it, that did the mischief ; “ These,” said Challoner, “ may do much; 
but were you ever at a play where you did not see or hear, 
what it is sinful to say, or to do, or to think of.” The late 
Mrs. Carpue, of Hammersmith, having complained to him of 
the failure of some of her charitable enterprises, and of the in- 
gratitude of some whom she had served; “Ah, Madam!” he 
said, “if good works were always attended with success and 
sratitude, we might find too great pleasure in them. But God 
manages better for us than we should manage for ourselves. 
If we are disappointed in our hopes of success and gratitude, and 
bear our disappointment with patience, we do, in the sight of 
God, two good actions instead of one.” His visits were always 
short, and nothing, except the most urgent necessity, ever kept 
him from returning to his abode, at a very early hour, that he 
might be in the way to hear confessions, to give advice, to 
catechise, to attend to the calls of the sick or dying, or to 
exercise any other missionary duty, for which it should be 
necessary or expedient that he should then be found at home. 
Attention to the poor could not be carried further than it 
was, at all times, carried by him. It was his favourite duty: 
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they had the most free access to him ; he relieved or procured 
relief for them to the utmost of his power. From several rich 
Catholics he obtained ample supplies. Here we should par- 
ticularly mention the late Dowager Lady Stourton. She 
possessed an immense fortune, and lived in a style of expense 
far below her rank in society; but her fortune sunk under her 
charity. The Dowager Lady Arundell, and Mrs. Southcote, 
were also among the number of those by whose charities Dr, 
Challoner was enabled to serve the poor. At this time, of which 
we are speaking the laws against the Catholics were a great 
restraint on Catholic preaching. In the public chapels few 
sermons were allowed ; but some zealous missionaries preached 
in the rooms of individuals, or in rooms hired for the purpose, 
and even in public-houses. A room in the “Ship” ale-house, 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was frequently used in this manner ; 
and some yet living have heard sermons preached in it. In 
such places the voice of Dr. Challoner was often heard. His 
sermons were instructive and affecting; they were delivered 
with mildness, but impressively: the love of God was his 
favourite theme; it often was the only subject of the sermon, 
and, when this was not the case, it was sure to forma large 
portion of it. 

Both in discourse and writing, Dr. Challoner was an able 
controvertist; a perfect master of his subject, methodical, 
cogent, and perspicuous, never rude or overbearing. In his 
disputes with Protestants, and in conversing with those who 
sought instruction in the Catholic faith, he always began with 
the authority of the Church. He recommended this practice to 
others: “If you begin with any other article,” he used to say, 
“the dispute is almost endless; for when you have convinced 
the person of the truth of that-article of the Catholic faith, you 
must proceed to convince him of its truth in all the others. 
But, having convinced him of the authority of the Church, 


disputation ends and instruction only remains. For the 
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authority of the Church being once admitted, all questions on 
the truth of the articles of her creed become useless ; the only 
question then is, what they are.” When he perceived that the 
persons who solicited instruction were not sincere, he often 
stopped short. A Catholic priest, who soon afterwards embraced 
the religion of the Established Church, applied to him to solve 
some doubts, which he professed to entertain of the truth of the 
Catholic faith. Dr. Challoner heard him with great patience, 
till he found he was in sincere. “I can say no more,” he then 
said; “I conjure you to fall on your knees, and recite the Venz 
Creator with sincerity, to obtain the spirit of truth; to Him | 
must resign you.” 

Perhaps the most important and interesting publication on this 
grand question of the authority of the Church, is the accounts 
given by Bossuet and Claude of their conference. In a further 
page we shall mention Dr. Challoner’s various publications ; two 
of these we should notice in this place. In 1734-5, certain 
Presbyterian teachers preached, at Salters’ Hall, in the city, 
several sermons against the Catholic religion. They expressed 
their sentiments of it with great acrimony. The strong ex- 
pressions of hostility with which Protestants, even the learned 
and the polite, too often express themselves of Catholics, and 
their religious tenets or observances, occasionally even in their 
presence, is surprising. This is fairly represented and justly 
complained of by Fletcher, in his “ Spirit of Controversy.” Dr. 
Watson, the late Bishop of Landaff, argued against the infidel 
and disingenuous Gibbon, in terms of the very gentlest courtesy : 
“ Papists,” he terms, “ hypocrites and lyars.” Two of the sermons 
preached at Salters’ Hall, one by Mr. Barker and the other by 
Dr. Chandler, attracted great notice. To these Challoner op 
posed his “ Specimen of the Spirit of Dissenting Teachers,” in 
which he professed to discover eighteen misrepresentations in Mr 
Barker's sermon, and more in Chapman’s. This publication made 
a considerable sensation, and greatly irritated the numerous 
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partisans and friends of the two preachers; several replies to 
Challoner were published, in which he was treated with great 
harshness. 

In 1729 the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton published a 
“Letter from Rome, showing an exact conformity between 
Popery and Paganism ; or, the Religion of the present Romans 
derived from that of their Heathen Ancestors;” a very in- 
sidious and one-eyed performance. Challoner replied to it by 
his “Catholic Christian Instructed,” in which he argues the 
points in dispute fairly and dispassionately, and with great 
learning and power of argument. He prefixed to it an inter- 
esting Preface ; he proves in it, in a style of exquisite raillery, 
that the generality of the arguments, by which Middleton at- 
tempted to show the conformity between the Catholic Church 
and paganism might be used by the Dissenter to show a similar 
conformity between the pagans and the Established Church. 
To this Dr. Middleton replied in the Preface to the fourth edition 
of his work ; but in this he found it necessary to defend himself 
against another charge. Challoner’s reply to him had shown 
that the arguments of Middleton to destroy the miracles of the 
Church tended to discredit all miracles and to promote a 
general spirit of incredulity. These suggestions of Challoner 
made a great impression and Middleton soon found that the 
divines of the Established Church were alarmed at the ultimate 
tendency and effect of his opinions, and that, on this account, he 
had excited their jealously and displeasure. It is impossible to 
peruse the works of Middleton without perceiving that there 
was ample ground for these alarms. 

They were increased by Middleton’s “ Introductory Discourse 
to a larger work, designed hereafter to be published, on the 
miraculous events which are supposed to have subsisted in the 
Christian Church, from the earliest ages, through several suc- 
cessive centuries ; tending to show that we have no sufficient 
reason to believe, upon the authority of the primitive fathers, 
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that any such powers continued to the Church after the death 
of the Apostles.” The Anglican clergy observed that the reasons 
by which the Doctor attempted to shake the primitive miracles 
might be supposed to apply to the miracles recorded in the 
Gospel; and that a Pretestant could use no arguments to sup- 
port the primitive miracles which might not be used, with equal 
propriety, by the Catholics, for defending the uninterrupted 
succession of miracles, from the Apostles’ time to their own. 
Dr. Middleton afterwards published his larger work ; it was 
entitled “An Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers which are 
supposed to have subsisted in the Christian Church, through 
several successive centuries.” This added to the irritation: 
innumerable answers to Middleton were published, and two, 
at least, of his opponents were rewarded with academic honours. 
But it must be admitted that they were heavy, if not weak 
writers ; if we believe Mr. Gibbons, “their answers are scarcely 
found in the dust of public libraries, while Middleton’s attack is 
to be met with everywhere.” The general opinion was that 
Middleton’s arguments had forced his opponents to the very 
brink of infidelity, and that Challoner had shown that they 
could only escape it by resorting to the arguments used by the 
Catholics to prove the continuity of miracles to their own times. 
Challoner and Middletonbe came objects of, perhaps, equal anger ; 
the Penal Laws against the Catholics furnished against the 
former certain weapons by which the latter could not be attacked. 
With those Challoner was loudly threatened ; he was therefore 
advised to retire to the Continent, and there to wait the subsi- 
dence of the storm. 

With this advice he complied. Life, perhaps, affords few 
moments of more exquisite delight than those of a man, who, 
after successful exertions in the pursuit of the great end and aim 
of his life, revisits the scenes of his early years, and enjoys for a 
time, among his early friends, the delights of a self-approving 
conscience on the events of his past life, and the pleasing an- 
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ticipations of the future. Such, at the time of which we are 
speaking, was the situation of Dr. Challoner. After twelve 
years of preparation for the sacred ministry, and twenty-five 
years of active discharge of its duties, he then found himself 
within the walls of Douai College, conscious of the good he had 
done, contemplating the good which remained for him to do. 
And it did not remain long. Dr. Watson, the survivor of 
those English Prelates who did not conform to the religious 
innovations of Elizabeth, died in 1584. George Blackwell, a 
respectable secular priest, was appointed arch-priest over the 
secular clergy in 1598. He was deposed in 1608, and was suc- 
ceeded by George Birket. He died in 1614, and was succeeded 
by George Harrison in 1615. According to the general dis- 
cipline of the Church, no Bishop should be ordained Bishop, 
unless the Flock of the place to which he is appointed is com- 
mitted to his care, and his jurisdiction confined to this precinct. 
This economy was disturbed in many places, by the irruptions 
of the Saracens, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It then 
became difficult, and sometimes impossible, to furnish sees with 
regular pastors. To supply this want, the See of Rome caused 
a person to be consecrated Bishop of a place, which once had 
been an Episcopal See, but which, in consequence of the deser- 
tion, the heresy, or the schism of the flock, had ceased to be the 
residence of a Bishop, and delegated to the person thus ap- 
pointed authority to exercise episcopal functions in some place 
in which a Prelate was wanted, but which had not its regular 
Bishop. The person so appointed became Vicar-Apostolic of 
that place, with the jurisdiction of a Bishop in ordinary. On 
the petition of Dr. Harrison and his twelve assistants this 
system was adopted by the See of Rome in respect to England 
and Scotland ; and in 1623 Dr. Bishop was appointed Bishop- 
elect of Chalcedon, with jurisdiction over the Catholics of 
those two kingdoms. On his death, in 1624, Dr. Richard 
Smith was appointed his successor; he died in 1658, and 
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no successor was appointed to him during the thirty years 
which followed his decease. In the short reign of James II. 
Dr. Leyburn was appointed Bishop of Adrumetum, with ordi- 
nary jurisdiction over all England ; but two years after his ap- 
pointment Bishop Giffard, under the title of Bishop of Madaura. 
was added to the Hierarchy, and the vicarial jurisdiction of 
England was divided between the two Prelates. By a subse- 
quent arrangement in the reign of the same monarch, England 
was divided into the Northern, the Midland, the Western, and 
the Southern (or London) Districts; and a Prelate, appointed to 
some Asiatic see, was nominated to preside, with ordinary juris- 
diction, over each. This arrangement continued to Dr. Challoner’s 
time. A contest for Challoner now took place between the 
Douai and Dr. Benjamin Petre, the Vicar-Apostolic of the 
London District; the College most earnestly soliciting Challoner 
to be their President, the latter as earnestly soliciting him for 
coadjutor. Petre prevailed ; His Holiness nominated Dr. Chal- 
loner Bishop of Debra and coadjutor to Dr. Petre, with the 
right of succession as Vicar-Apostolic of the London District. 
He was accordingly consecrated on the Feast of St. Francis of 
Sales, January, 1741. 

Choosing for his model the holy Prelate on whose festival he 
was consecrated, Challoner practised through life the same 
virtues ; showed the same zeal for the conversion of sinners ; 
the same ardour to promote the glory of God and the welfare 
of his neighbour ; the same disinterestedness, the same love of 
his clergy, the same discretion, and the same humility. The 
whole of his prelacy was a mild and equable exertion of those 
virtues which become a Catholic Bishop. His wish was to do 
the kind and the common thing while the rules of the Gospel 
allowed it; but nothing could induce him to sacrifice the slightest 
of these to any human consideration. He made it his habit to 
say his Office with his chaplains; these were the happy hours of 
his life. It was his delight, after the agitation and hurry of busi- 
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ness, to repeat with them the tender and soothing psalms, hymns, 
and prayers, of which it is composed. By this any ruffle of the day 
was quickly smoothed, and his mind, fatigued by business or study, 
soon recovered its freshness and elasticity. The devotion with 
which he said the Office, and the spiritual delight which he found 
in it, were visible. A priest,on a sudden influx of business, 
which he saw would occupy him through the whole of the day, 
exclaimed: “Thank God! I have said my Office!” “I thank 
God,” said Dr. Challoner, “that I have this pleasure to come.” 
In imitation of St. Vincent of Paul he held spiritual conferences 
with his clergy. He began them by the usual invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, and then made a familiar address to them of about 
half-an-hour, to kindle in their minds the fire of Divine love, and 
zeal for the salvation of their neighbours. If anyone wanted 
advice on any matter relating to his functions, he proposed his 
difficulty and the matter was briefly discussed and solved. 

He retained to the last his practice of early rising, and of 
celebrating every day the Divine mystereis. The same adminis- 
tration of instruction and of the Sacraments to the _ poor, 
individually, which he had practised before his elevation to the 
Episcopal dignity, he could not, after that time, practise. But 
the poor were still his peculiar care ; they thronged to his house 
at all hours, and trespassed most unmercifully on his time: but 
they were always kindly received, and, when it was in his power, 
always relieved. His behaviour to them was not only kind, but 
respectful. In all of them, to use the words of Boudon, he 
beheld “the person of Him Who chose for the palace in which 
He should be born a poor stable ; for the courtiers to fill it, low 
animals ; for its furniture, naked walls ; for His cradle, a manger ; 
for the time of His birth, a season of the bitterest cold ; Who, 
during many years, gained His bread by the sweat of His brow, 
and afterwards lived on alms; Who had no place in which He 
could rest His head, when every bird had her nest, and every fox 
his lurking hole; Who died naked on the Cross—O my soul ! 
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He, Whom thom beholdest upon it, is the Lord of all things! 
The universe is His. Surely, a condition which He chose must 
be honourable. Honoured, then, and respected by all, must be 
those who belong to it!” He kept up his practice of paying 
short evening visits to numbers of his flocks, In these he was 
always accompanied by one of his clergy. The Compotasions 
and Commitssations, mentioned by the Apostle, he strongly dis- 
approved, and strongly dissuaded his clergy from attending 
them. But he sometimes attended dinners for effecting purposes 
of charity. It will show the difference of times and manners to 
mention that the dinner to promote “the relief of the aged poor” 
took place on the Feast of St. John the Baptist, at a house a 
little way out of London; one shilling and sixpence was the 
reckoning of each person, and the party returned to town in time 
for Vespers. 

The events of the year 1745 involved the Catholics in the 
London District in great distress. They were viewed with much 
jealousy and distrust: several were imprisoned; a multitude of 
Protestants were afraid of employing Catholic tradesmen ; most 
of their private chapels were shut up, and, with the single 
exception of Count Haslang, the Bavarian Ambassador, the 
Foreign Ministers refused them admittance into their chapels. 
[n addition to these evils, the prisons were crowded with Scottish 
and English Catholics: many of these were tried for their lives, 
and those who particularly interested themselves for the relief of 
any of thése victims to mistaken loyalty, became themselves 
objects of suspicion. Challoner was then the universal refuge ; 
he obtained for the sufferers spiritual and temporal aid, and did 
it with a prudence that satisfied Government. The purse of 
Edward, Duke of Norfolk, was open to him, and many other 
Catholics co-operated with him. The storm was short, but it 
was very severe ; and if it produced much misery, it produced 
heroic deeds, both of spiritual and temporal mercy. 

In 1753 Challoner exerted himself to the utmost of his power 
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to prevent so much of the Marriage Act, then brought into 
Parliament, from being enacted, as required the celebration of 
marriage in Protestant churches. In these exertions, also, he 
was assisted by the Duke of Norfolk, but they were fruitless ; he 
obtained, however, the most explicit assurances from those whose 
declarations on the subject were of authority, that the attendance 
of Catholics in Protestant Churches, on these occasions, was 
considered by Government and the public, not as an act of 
religious conformity, or as a communication with Protestants in 
sacred worship, but as “a ceremony prescribed by the law of the 
land for the civil legality of the marriage.” The extreme 
necessity of the case induced Challoner, and the other Vicars 
Apostolic, to think such marriages might be tolerated : but they 
enjoined the Faithtul not to join externally, or internally, in the 
prayers of the Protestant minister ; to avoid, when it could be 
done, kneeling, when the minister pronounced the nuptial 
benediction ; and previously to the marriage in the Protestant 
church to be married by the priest. The Catholics, with great 
reluctance, conformed to these statutory provisions, though they 
only waited a favourable opportunity to earnestly solicit a 
repeal of them. 

In the same year Pope Benedict XIV. published the cele- 
brated Bull called Apostolict Presules, from the two first words 
of it. He defines in it the limits of the jurisdiction and control 
of the Vicars Apostolic, and the Superiors of the regular Clergy ; 
and directs the Vicars-Apostolic “to punish, but always with 
severity, those of the clergy who talk without due honour of the 
national Government. For the clergy know,” says the Bull: 
“that they reside in England not to spread reports, but for the 
good of religion.” His Holiness imposes the same duty on the 
Superiors of the regulars, in respect to the members of the Com- 
munity subject to them. 

In 1758 Dr. Petre died, after having governed the London 
District for twenty-five years as Apostolic Vicar, besides the 
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time during wiich he had governed it as coadjutor to Bishop 
Dicconson. Consequently the whole charge of the London 
District devolved on Challoner. Some time afterwards, being 
very ill, and the worst being apprehended, he petitioned His 
Holiness to have the Hon. James Talbot, a brother of the then 
Earl of Shrewsbury, appointed his coadjutor. The petition 
was immediately granted. His Holiness nominated Talbot 
Bishop of Birtha, with the right of succeeding Challoner on his 
decease. 

With the reign of Charles II. the enactments which formed 
the sanguinary part of the Penal Code against the English 
Catholics finally closed. The last victim of those laws was 
Dr. Oliver Plunkett, who suffered at Tyburn in the year 1601. 
From the reign of William III. the situation of the Catholics 
was gradually, though slowly, ameliorated ; but even in the 
reign of that monarch and his Stuart successor severe laws were 
enacted against them. The Act of Constructive Recusancy, 
passed in the first year of George I., was that which, after the 
accession of the House of Brunswick, the English Catholics 
most sensibly felt. The punishment of recusancy was penal in 
the extreme ; and persons objecting to take the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy might be subjected to all the penalties 
and horrors attendant on recusancy, merely by refusing to take 
the oaths of allegiance, abjuration, and supremacy when tendered 
to them. It added to the penal nature of this law that the oath 
might be tendered at the mere will of two Justices of the Peace 
without any previous information or complaint before a magis- 
trate, or any other preliminary proceeding. This statute had a 
silent but dreadful operation. It left Catholics at the mercy of 
every one who wished to injure or insult them. Frequently they 
were withheld by it from asserting the rights which the law had 
left them ; and even from urging pretensions which were not 
subjects of legal cognisance. It depressed them so much below 
their legitimate rank in society that they hardly entered with 
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the look or attitude of freemen into the meetings of their Pro- 
testant neighbours. “Such was their situation,” to avail myself 
of Mr. Burke's strong but just expressions, “that they not only 
shrunk from the frowns of a stern magistrate, but were obliged 
to fly from their very species ; a kind of universal subserviency 
that made the very servant behind their chair the arbiter of their 
lives and fortunes.” The present writer has often heard his 
father mention that his father used to tell his sons that, dreadful 
as the situation of the English Catholics was in his time, it bore 
no comparison to their situation in the time of Oates’s plot; such 
were the horrors of that period that those who had witnessed 
them could not endure their being called to their recollection. 
The writer can, in his turn, announce to the youth of the present 
day that they can form no idea of the state of depression of the 
English Catholics at the time of the accession of his late Majesty, 
and during the ten first years which followed it. 

The reign of George II. was the first reign after the Refor- 
mation in which no law was enacted against the Catholics. 
The writer has not found an instance in which, from the time of 
that monarch’s accession to the throne, any proceeding was had 
against any Catholic for actual recusancy ; but their priests were 
often persecuted, sometimes imprisoned, and could only avoid 
these inflictions by departing out of the kingdom or by removing 
to a remote part of it. 

It is observable that in 1729, the second year of the reign of 
George II., Matthew Atkinson, a missionary priest, died in Hurst 
Castle, after an imprisonment in it during thirty years, for the 
mere exercise of his missionary functions. At the time to which 
the subject has now brought us, Mr. Payne, whose trade and 
zeal on these occasions acquired for him the name of “the Pro- 
testant Carpenter,” indicted several persons for assisting at Mass. 
The Lord Mayor and the Bishop of London discountenanced 
the proceeding, and juries were with great difficulty induced to 
find the bills. After they were found, warrants were obtained 
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against the persons indicted, and they were taken into custody. 
Such prosecutions were frequently instituted between the year 
1765 and the year 1768: One was brought against Challoner 
himself. From the difficulty of establishing by proper evidence 
the facts to be proved, and from the extreme unwillingness of 
juries, magistrates, and judges to convict the persons accused, 
Challoner and others escaped ; but this was not always the case. 
The Rev. John Baptist Malony, being convicted of saying Mass, 
was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. The Rev. James 
Dillon and four other priests were tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench for saying Mass: the fact was proved, but their counsel 
alleged that, to establish the charge, it was necessary to prove 
two preliminary circumstances ; that what they said was Mass, 
and that they had, previously to their saying it, been ordained 
priests. As there was no witnesses to prove either of these 
facts, the prisoners were acquitted. The same point was urged 
by the counsel of the Rev. James Webb, who was tried on 
June 25th, 1768, in the King’s Bench, before Lord Mansfield. 
The case was argued on each side with ability. Lord Mansfield 
delivered his judgment at great length. He said that “all the 
twelve judges had been consulted on the point; and that they 
had all agreed in opinion that the statutes were so worded 
that, in order to convict a man upon them, it was_ neces- 
sary that he should be first proved to be a _ priest; and, 
secondly, that it should be proved that he had said Mass.” 
Not disheartened by this defeat, Mr. Payne indicted Talbot, 
the coadjutor of Bishop Challoner, for saying Mass; he was 
tried at the Old Bailey, and escaped for want of evidence. 
On an inquiry made by the writer of these pages in 1780, respect- 
ing the execution of the Penal Laws against the Catholics, he 
found that the single office of Dyneley and Ashmall, attorneys- 
at-law in Gray's Inn, had defended more than twenty priests 
under such persecutions, and that, greatly to their honour 
they had generaliy defended them gratuitously. 
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In the meantime, the double land tax continued to be levied ; 
the laws which deprived the Catholics of their landed property 
for the sake of religion were sometimes enforced ; and in other 
respects the Catholics were subject to inconceivable hardships 
and contumely. In all these transactions Challoner conducted 
himself with great prudence and firmness. Scanty as was his 
income, he was the chief refuge of the persecuted priests. The 
expenses attending the prosecutions of them, their imprison- 
ments, removals, concealments, and other vexations, were almost 
always discharged by him ; he defrayed them with kindness, and 
in a manner that showed how greatly he honoured the sufferers 
in their sufferings and wants. 

The last attempt to deprive Catholics of their landed property 
on account of their religion, was made by a near Protestant 
relation of Mrs. Fenwick, a Catholic lady in the North of 
England, who attempted to deprive her of her jointure, under 
the Statute of the 1o and 11 William III. Her counsel found 
her case remediless at law. By the advice of a respectable ana 
powerful neighbour, she procured a Bill for her relief to be 
brought into the House of Lords. Lord Camden, on reading 
her petition, declared himself, without hesitation, an advocate of 
her cause ; and, in the speech which he made on the occasion, 
was eminently great. When he spoke of the hardness of her 
case, the harshness of the laws which produced it, and the claims 
of the Catholics on the humanity of the House for their repeal, 
he was heard with a unanimous burst of applause: it sounded 
throughout the kingdom, and produced a corresponding sensa- 
tion. Availing themselves of this, and some circumstances 
which disposed the Government to favour them, the Catholics, in 
1778, presented a petition to His Majesty. It was framed by 
Mr. Burke, signed by the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and several English Commoners for the English ; 
and by Lord Linton and several Scottish Commoners for the 
Scots. It was graciously received. A Bill was accordingly 
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framed, and brought into the House by Sir George Saville ; he 
was seconded by Mr. Dunning, and it passed both Houses 
without opposition. 

The legal operation of this Act was very limited. It repealed 
the clause of the 10 and 11 William III., which disabled the 
English Catholics from taking land by descent or purchase, and 
some clauses in the same Act which related to the apprehension 
of Bishops and priests; and which subjected them, and the 
Catholics who kept schools, to perpetual imprisonment. All the 
other clauses of the Act of King William, and all the pains, 
penalties, and disabilities inflicted by other Acts, remained in all 
their force against ,the Catholics. But, although the legal 
benefits which the Catholics derived from the Act were limited, 
the advantages which they derived from it in other respects, 
were both substantial and extensive. It shook the general 
prejudice against them toits centre: it disposed their neighbours 
to think of them with kindness ; it led the public to view their 
pretensions to further relief with a favourable eye, and it restored 
to them a thousand indescribable charities in the ordinary inter- 
course of social life, which they had seldom experienced. No 
Catholic who recollects the passing of the Bill will ever forget 
the general anxiety of the body while it was in its progress 
through Parliament, or the smile and friendly greeting with 
which his Protestant neighbour met him the day after it had 
passed into a law. 

The boon, however, was burthened with an oath. Every such 
oath, so far as it requires from Catholics a solemn profession of 
moral or civil principle not required from any other subject, is 
felt by them as a humiliation. Still, as the oath of which we 
are now speaking contained nothing offensive to their religious 
principles, and their friends advised them to submit to it as a 
necessary sacrifice to popular prejudice, they acquiesced in it, 
and the oath was taken universally. As soon as the terms of it 
were arranged to the satisfaction of His Majesty’s Ministers, it 
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was communicated to the four Vicars-Apostolic, and acquiesced 
in by them all. Lord Petre and some other gentlemen waited on 
Challoner, and put it into his hands. He perused it with great 
deliberation, and explicitly sanctioned it. He observed, however, 
that “it contained some expressions contrary to the Roman 
style; that these might create difficulties at Rome, if Rome 
were consulted upon it beforehand ; but that Rome would not 
object to the oath after the Bill was passed.” He therefore 
recommended to the gentlemen who waited upon him, “ to avoid 
all unnecessary delay in procuring the Act.” Challoner’s advice 
did not proceed from his entertaining the slightest doubt of the 
authority of the See of Rome to decide upon matters of faith or 
discipline ; but because he saw that the oath was perfectly free 
from reasonable objection, and felt that, as it contained an un- 
equivocal denial of the Pope’s Divine right to temporal power, 
the Pope would not give a formal sanction to it. 

Although the Act of the year 1778, for the relief of the 
Catholics, passed both Houses of Parliament with unanimity, 
and apparently, at least, with the general applause of the nation, 
some associations were almost immediately formed in England, 
and a multitude of others were formed in Scotland, to obtain its 
repeal. They ended in the Riots, as they are termed, of the 
year 1780. The particulars of them it is unnecessary to men- 
tion. The best accounts of them which the writer has yet seen 
isin the Rev. Dr. Barnard’s biographical account of Challoner. 
The first symptoms of them appeared in the close of the month 
of May, 1780; but the associators had previously often met, 
and the tone and proceedings of the meetings had long been a 
subject of alarm. Lord George Gordon, their President, pos- 
sessed great popular eloquence, and made no secret of the 
number and zeal of his followers. On one occasion, when a 
member who presented a petition in the Commons House 
trailed it on the floor to show the number of the petitioners, 
“Pooh!” Lord George Gordon exclaimed, “what is all this? 
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With a great deal of pulling the petition seems to extend from 
your chair, Mr. Speaker, to the door of the House. In a few 
days, Sir, I shall present you the petition of the Protestant 
Association. It will extend, Sir, from your chair to a window 
at Whitehall that kings should often think of.” 

On Friday, June 2nd, after long scenes of devastation and 
riot, a party of the rioters were proceeding to Challoner’s house 
in Gloucester Street, Queen Square, about eleven o'clock at 
night. His chaplains awakened him from his sleep, and per- 
suaded him, with great difficulty, to retire to the house of a 
friend, in which it was supposed he would be in greater safety. 
The next day he was conveyed by the late Mr. Mawhood, of 
Smithfield, to his country seat at Finchley, near Highgate; but 
even there Challoner was not thought to be in sufficient security, 
and a still farther removal was contemplated, but he himself 
objected to it, and continued with Mr. Mawhood. In the midst 
of these trying scenes he never lost his fortitude, his confidence 
in God, or the pious serenity of his mind. After a few days he 
was restored to his flock. 

All this time Challoner was busy with his pen. The most 
valuable of his works is his “ Memoirs of the Missionary Priests 
and others who suffered death or imprisonment in England, on 
account of their religion, from 1577 to the end of the reign of 
Charles II.” To this we are principally indebted for what we 
know of the sufferings of the holy persons, whose admirable forti- 
tude and constancy in torments and death, for their conscientious 
adherence to the Catholic religion, did them so much honour, 
and threw a lustre on the cause for which they died. Challoner 
was indefatigable in collecting memorials of them. But much 
yet remains to be done: the treasures at Burton Castle are not 
yet exhausted, and other repositories will afford abundant glean- 
ings. Both the professional and literary researches of the 
present writer have convinced him that we are not yet apprised 
of the extent either of the grievousness or miseries which our 
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ancestors endured for their adherence to their religion. Most 
religions have persecuted; but, after reading these memoirs, 
and hearing from Lord Chancellor Clare, that, “with the ex- 
ception of five or six old families, the whole of Ireland has 
been confiscated once, and that no inconsiderable portion of it 
has been confiscated twice, or, perhaps, thrice, in the course of a 
century ”—we may doubt whether more skilful or more bar- 
barous persecutors have existed in any age or in any country 
than those who devised or executed the persecutions which the 
English and Irish Catholics have sustained for their religion. 

In his “ Grounds of the Old Religion,” Challoner discussed the 
question of the validity of the ordinations of the English Pro- 
testant clergy, which was at that time, a subject of warm contro- 
versy. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the validity of them 
had been strenuously contested by Harding and Stapleton, and 
as strenuously supported by Jewell and Horn. Several subse- 
quent publications kept the controversy alive. In 1773 Father 
Courayer, a Canon Regular of St. Génévieve, and Librarian of 
that Community, published his “ Dissertation on the Validity of 
English Ordinations.” Replies to it were published by the 
Abbé Gervaise, Father Hardouin, the Abbé Fennell, Father 
Tunstall, and Father Le Quién: the reply of Father Le Quién 
was confessedly the best. Dr. Courayer published a general 
answer to all these works, by “ A Defence of his Dissertation,” 
and removed to England. There he was much caressed, a 
Doctor’s degree was conferred, and an annual pension of £200 
was settled upon him. His defence was thought to discover 
sentiments too favourable to the Church of England. It was 
condemned by M. de Belzunge, the Bishop of Marseilles ; by 
twenty Prelates assembled at Paris in 1727, by the Council of 
Embrun, and finally, by Benedict XIII. The King of France, 
by an Arrét of Council, ordered all the Doctor’s works to be 
burned. He was excommunicated by the Abbot of St. Géné- 
vieve ; some advances even which were made by him to 
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Brachman, the schismatical Archbishop of Utrecht, were re- 
jected. In 1769 he published, as his final defence of himself 
and his works, “ An Historical and Apologetical relation of his 
conduct, with justificatory documents.” Still he professed him- 
self a Catholic, and frequented, when he was in London, a 
Catholic chapel ; but Challoner directed that he should not be 
admitted to the Sacraments. When Dr. Courayer was in the 
country he frequented a Protestant church. His subsequent 
publications were still more objectionable ; some of his writings, 
published after his decease. show that he had few settled prin- 
ciples of religion. 

To the last Challoner preserved all the faculties of his mind, 
attended to the concerns of his diocese, instructed, received, and 
relieved the poor, and actively promoted all institutions which 
appeared likely to promote charity or the Catholic religion. 
After such a life as he had led, he must be supposed to have 
met the approach of death with a pious hope that God, who had 
conferred on him so many graces during his life, would not 
abandon him at his dissolution. To die well had been the 
employment of his whole life. 

On the roth of January, 1781, whilst sitting at dinner and 
conversing with his chaplains, his right hand fell, on a sudden, 
from the table ; he said he was seized with the palsy. He was 
conveyed to his bed, and medical assistance procured for him. 
Almost immediately afterwards the palsy seized his right side, 
and also affected his speech in such a manner that he was not 
from that time heard to utter an intelligible word; yet, he 
retained his reason to the very last, and the bystanders could 
evidently perceive his conviction that he had only a short time 
to live, and that his soul was occupied on God and in making 
acts of devotion suitable to his situation. He received all the 
Sacraments, and on January 12th God was pleased to deliver 
him from this mortal life, and to receive him into the kingdom 
of heavenly bliss. 
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At the earnest request of the late Mr. Bryan Barrett, of 
Milton, in Berkshire, his remains, with proper attendants, were 
conveyed to Milton and deposited in the parish church. The 
Rev. James George Warren, the rector of the parish, performed 
the service, and entered his death in the register of the parish 
in the following terms: “ Anno Domini 1781, January 22. 
Buried the Reverend Richard Challoner, a Popish priest and 
Titular Bishop of London and Salisbury, a very pious and good 
man, of great learning and extensive abilities.” He had passed 
the ninetieth year of his age. Mr. Barnard informs us that he 
was about five feet ten inches high, of a fair complexion, sharp 
penetrating eye, a serene and engaging countenance, having 
piety and devotion expressed in every lineament of his tace, but 
emaciated by application to study and self-denial. 


S. 





























Dream Parallels. 





I. 


WALKED, by dreamlight, on an inland way 
Of our home-featur’d isle— 
Nor the dead moon, nor swooning light of day 
Match dreamlight’s twofold smile— 


Above low hedges, summer-leaf'd, I saw 
The gold and emerald lands 

Of corn and pasture, that to haze withdraw 
Where the far Heav’n expands. 


The unmown seas were islanded with oak, 
And bluffs of rock-smooth beech, 

And the wide golden sweep of cornfields broke 
On wonder-strand and reach. 


A silver-sandall’d river moved in state 
Between the grass and wheat, 

Like gulf-stream from the stress of love and hate, 
The passion zone of heat. 


A Titan-stride away the mountain’s foot 
Sloped softly east : its brow 
Grew stern and alien, and the sky-line cut 
With borderland of snow. 





Drean Parallels. 


Dreamscape home-featur’d, yet not glamour-free— 
As mirror’d beauty true— 

The scene took all the dreaming heart of me, 
As rose-cup takes the dew. 


Ev’n whilst my eyes with rapture were at flood, 
High tide of passionate breath, 

The sudden thought of death froze all my blood— 
Mute horror of blank death. 


Unbeing faced me from death’s other side, 
Oblivion of life’s scope, 

By some sure natural instinct certified 
Without the choice of hope. 


Meantime the summer rain danced o’er the land 
To thunder’s waltz time grim ; 

Yet still my tears out-rain’d the rain which spann’d 
The landscape sorrow-dim. 


I wept that fost’ring earth and tender sky, 
Responsive each to each, 

Could soften nevermore death’s leaden eye, 
Nor husk of memory reach. 


And still eternal Nature will evolve 
Her infinite harmony, 

The light of Heav’n the thought of earth resolve, 
Though the dead buried lie. 


Il. 


I dream’d I woke from heavy mortal sleep, 
By glad life-force impell’d ; 
As lightward from the earthy darkness, leap 
The flowers in Death's hand held. 
34 
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Environ’d was I by a room four-square, 
Spacious and fill’d with light, 

From whence no outlook through the windows fair 
Opaque, though crystal bright. 


And stream’d there through the lights recurrent prime : 
I knew the air held spring, 

I felt the efflorescence of the time, 
The songs its minstrels sing. 


My blood seem’d sunshine and my breath the wings 
Of melody astir, 

And rapture topped those high imaginings 
Which dawn and youth confer. 


I knew the circumambient Heaven smil’d, 
Clasping the infant earth, 

| And, confident as eyesight of a child, 

I knew that death is birth. 


“God is my Father!” on my knees, I cried, 
As one restor’d to sight 

| Feels, in the glory of the heavens wide, 

The hand-clasp of the light. 


EASTWOOD KIDSON. 
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The Romance of a Sack-maker. 


CHAPTER II. 
FROM DAWN TO DUSK. 

zy the early days of their courtship Charlie used to tell Liz, 

with lover’s logic, he was sure she was lovely because her 
voice was so soft and sweet, and her hair so soft and fine. If 
Lizzie told him once, she told him seventy times, that she was 
not at all pretty, but very plain. Her voice faltered some- 
times—so plain, she told him, that she didn’t like him to pass 
his hand over her face and feel what she was like. 

Charlie laughed, and did not press his hand’s caressing touch; 
but he told Liz, all the same, he was sure she was lovely, and 
that only her modesty denied it. 

Lizzie knew that her lover (who bore a passionate memory of 
vision after twelve years’ total darkness) loved all things beau- 
tiful, and that ugly sights were as distasteful to his mind’s eye as 
harsh sounds to his ear. He told Liz, often, what a lovely 
woman should be like, painting the unforgotten picture of his 
dead mother in glowing, coloured words. He told Liz, further, 
he thought she must be something like his mother; her voice 
was sweet and soft like hers, and that he loved her more for it. 

Liz worked her fingers to the bone over her sacks, and 
dreamed long day-dreams. The Lizzie who used to drop her 
work and weep long, lonely hours, face downwards, on the floor, 
had died at love’s first finger-touch. What a different Lizzie 
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inhabited the sack-maker’s little body no one ever knew; not 
even she herself. Through the long May and June evenings 
Liz and her lover, wandering where Liz wished (and she chose 
secluded spots) built lovely castles in the air,and exchanged 
their day-dreams. “If I can save quickly,’ was the burden of 
Lizzie’s thoughts. 

“If I could only see,” was Charlie’s eternal lament. 

As summer deepened, a brooding melancholy, begotten of his 
sightless state, fell heavily on him, and eclipsed all his boyish 
mirth and gaiety. Liz knew by this time both his father and 
uncle were confirmed opium smokers; but that they loved him, 
in their listless, careless way, and that his plight concerned them 
more than they cared toshow. Yet Charlie’s delirious announce- 
ment, one day, late in June, that at last! after twelve years’ 
waiting! they were going to take him to an oculist, to see if 
there was any cure for his blindness, fell on Liz as a blow 
whose full weight is not felt at first. 

“They can’t make you see, Charlie, let ‘em try ever so, 
though,” said Lizzie, staring into his sightless eyes, her own 
flooded with piteous panic; and Charlie’s face fell in the midst 
of his new found hope. 

“You might ¢hznk they could, Liz, ’till you know they can’t, 
anyhow,’ he returned, half reproachfully, half despondently, 
and, after a minute: “ But, of course, it can’t be to you what it 
is to me.” 

Lizzie’s emotions were indescribable. 

“T love you, Charlie! Gawd knows I’d bear any pain so’s 
you'd be happy,” she whispered, at last. “I love—I /ove you 
so, Charlie!” 

Charlie knew she loved him, though he could never know the 
height and depth and immensity of her passion. He loved her, 
too, and took three quarters of an hour to tell her so, and this for 
the five thousandth time since they had begun to walk out 


together. 
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Lizzie’s humility often asked herself why she had been thus 
favoured with great joy above her sisters. At such times she 
would thank her God in her uncouth language for His gift of 
love and joy, and, above all, for Charlie. “I’ve never bin ’appy 
before, an’ now its all ’appiness—so great as I can’t ’ardly bear 
it,” thought Lizzie, sometimes. Her fingers would quiver with 
passion, as in the old lonely, joyless days ; but of another kind 
than that that is born of despair. The sacks never slipped from 
those trembling fingers in suspension of work now. Lizzie was 
“saving up” and could “not afford the outward indulgence of 
emotion. 

* * * * * ¥ * 

“Well!” said the little sack-maker. 

The word clinked harshly out, and Lizzie’s lips were as colour- 
less as her corpse-coloured forehead. A shadow lay on Charlie’s 
face, and he did not answer her until they had crossed the road, 
and Liz had his arm tightly under hers. 

Again that harsh, hoarse questioning, “ Well ?” 

‘Says I’m to come to-morrer, an’ he'll see me agin. Jest 
looked at my eyes—much he can see by one squint at them! 
—an’ arsked some questions, an’ said I’m to come agin; an’ 
never a word more—but ove,” said Charlie, bitterly. 

“Does that mean it’s hopeless?” asked Liz, in a voiceless 
whisper. 

“That’s what he said,” returned Charlie, vehemently. “I 
asked if there was any hope, if I did come back to-morrer, an’ 
he said he thought it was hopeless—but I was to come any- 
way. Damn him an’ his hopelessness !” 

He kicked viciously at the gravel, and the little sack-maker’s 
heart raced round again. She spent the evening in comforting 
him, and loved him more than ever when she left him at his 
house that night. 

To be an Angel in Heaven, and have an Angel’s face, without 
Charlie, would be a desolate fate, she thought. She would have 
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damned her soul to hell for his. She would have toiled for him 
till she dropped dead, or laid her body for him to trample on, if 
such was his good pleasure. 

But she loathed herself, with a loathing beyond description, 
because she was glad he was always to be blind—because she 


was glad and not sorry. 
* + * * * * * 


“Liz! Liz! It’s true! Oh, my Gawd—it’s TRUE!” 

They were in their old trysting-place, where no prying ear or 
eye could penetrate. Liz had chosen it. Charlie had broken 
into sobbing, with an hysterical violence that shook his slight 
body as if it were a wind-caught bough. Liz said never a word. 

This was when Charlie had told his tale (partly on his doorstep, 
since speech would not be delayed, and partly on the walk 
thither) telling her all in one breath: how the eye doctor this 
day had called him a silly boy for bringing so long a face when 
he camein! How he said he was going to cure him, “of course”! 
How, after a prolonged examination, several other doctors 
assisting—“ three or four, Liz, at least! It was all voices, voices, 
like bees buzzing !”—he said he zwou/d cure him! How he was to 
have an operation next week, and wear a bandage awhile, and 
then he’d probably be able to see as well as any of them ! 

Here Charlie broke down altogether. The tale was too 
wonderful to tell unmoved ; words, too, were powerless to tell 
what it meant to him. Lizzie said nothing at all, and Charlie 
could not see her face. You and I could have done, but no 
human description could describe it. The secret of her soul was 
written there, and the writing would have made the Angels drop 
tears of pity from their thrones had they bent to see and read. 
What were Lizzie’s thoughts then is not for any human pen 
to tell. 

Charlie, so great was his excitement, so overwhelming the 
fate in store, never noticed his sweetheart’s strangely quiet, 
silent manner that evening, nor during the subsequent evenings, 
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before the day of the operation came round, and his outings 
were discontinued awhile. 

On the last night he begged Liz to come to his door “ every 
night,” because he might be allowed out sooner than he or she 
thought, and it would be “dreadful,” he said, to miss more 
evenings together than was needful. He tried to persuade Liz 
to come in and visit him during his enforced imprisonment to the 
house but she refused this, almost fiercely. She would call at 
his door, every evening, she promised him ; and kissing him, 
ran off before the door had closed on his exultant figure. 

Lizzie’s promises were made to be kept. She came regularly, 
and heard how Charlie was progressing; and his landlady 
(whose romantic turn of mind caused her to revel in this 
youthful courtship), who was more overwhelmed than baffled by 
Liz’s shawl, was a delightful medium for messages between the 
pair. 

Lizzie’s feelings, when floods of sentiment fell on her, nightly, 
from the open doorway, were strangely mixed. The imperious 
messages—sandwiched between sentiment—that implored Liz 
to come in and cheer up her lover’s loneliness, and lighten his 
suspense, cut Liz to the heart. They were Charlie’s own, un- 
adulterated by the landlady’s fertile imagination. But she 
refused to go beyond the threshold. 

At last the night came when that well-known door, to Lizzie’s 
customary rap, burst open with a crash, instead of sliding back 
with its usual measured creak ; and Charlie—Charlie himself, a 
tall, pale ghost—flew into Lizzie’s arms. Charlie had an in- 
vincible bandage strapped over his eyes, and he told Liz (as far 
as telling is possible, through incoherent, exclamatory gasps) he 
would have to keep the bandage on for a week or two longer ; 
and that then—— 

His sudden speechlessness and grip on Lizzie’s hand told 


what would come to pass then. 
He told Liz, further, that the doctors had been doubtful about 
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letting him go out until any danger through light falling on his 
eyes was past. But that, at his prayers and entreaties, they had 
given permission for an occasional outing, provided he was 
careful never to go out without the bandage on. He told Liz, 
also, that they were perfectly satisfied with the operation, and 
that they guaranteed a perfect cure. He added, triumphantly, 
that they themselves were very proud of the case. 

When she got home the sack-maker crept under her covering 
and lay there, without stirring, all the rest of the night. When 
she arose she turned her back on her sacks, for the first time 
during her working life (and that began when she was four years 
old), and sat staring out of her window, with folded hands 
Her parents, who had not yet recovered from the ‘effects of an 
orgie two nights back, failed to notice this unprecedented state 
of things. The outer world, that was not Lizzie’s, claimed them, 
as daylight succeeded dawn ; and Lizzie was left alone. 

Alone she sat all day, neither working, nor stirring for food 
or drink. Her daily bread and the roof over her head depended 
on the quantity of sacks she could make a day. But she left 
them, and sat on, hour after hour, doing nothing at all. If 
she, who had hoped against hope, had entirely given up hope 
since last night, I cannot say. Nor can be any more told what 
depths of self-degredation and self-abhorrence she passed through, 
discovering she would rather keep Charlie, blind, and for her- 
self, than that he should see, and she lose him from that 
minute. 

The last night of July fell refreshingly over London after a 
day of almost tropical heat. Charlie’s face, his whole figure 
were eloquent, as Liz, as faithful as the sunlight itself, came 
to the house, “ Victoria Park way.” She begged him not to 
tell his news (he was overflowing with it) until they got to 
their own old place. He did not hear the repressed agony in 
her voice, and did not heed her request. 

The doctors had tried his eyes. He had SEEN!!! 
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“ Did Liz understand ?” he cried out. He had seen! / / 

Yes, Liz had heard. Did he not understand her heart was 
too full to speak ? She bent and kissed his hands. She never 
let them go, now, during all the time they spent together. 

The bandages were to be very gradually removed; for a 
sudden flash of bright light now might undo everything. But 
in a few weeks he might hope to leave the everlasting darkness 
for ever. He shook with sobs and wept, speaking and thinking 
of this ; and Liz knelt at his feet. Her arms were round him 
and her head lay on his knee. But she did not weep. 

By-and-by (because he “liked to hear her voice”) she began 
to talk to him ; and, talking, began to tell him of two people 
she had seen that day. She wanted to ask Charlie’s opinion 
about them. 

She said they were a man and a woman ; and that the woman 
was beautiful as an Angel, though as poor and ragged as her 
companion ; and both were tramps from the country ; and that 
the man was—was horribly deformed. No words of hers, she 
said, could ever tell Charlie how horribly deformed in his face 
and his body this man was. 

Lizzie paused ; but not for words. They were not wanting to 
her in this, her first and last “ romance.” 

She said the woman seemed to love the man all the more 
for his piteous plight ; and that the mocking epithets and sting- 
the gzr/s, especially, called names 





ing insults of the passers-by 
after the man—only seemed to redouble her care. The man 
could walk alone, she said; but as if to show he belonged to 
her, and she was proud of it, she walked with her arm round 
him, and his hand in hers. 

Would —would Charlie tell her wat it was that made the 
woman love the man, whom to look on brought horror and dread; 
so dreadful were his face and body disfigurements. 

Charlie laughed, and said he did not believe she loved him. _ If 
she was lovely as Liz said, she could have plenty of men to 
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worship her and serve her; and that with choice before her she 
would not choose such a hideous creature as Lizzie’s man. 

Lizzie was sure she loved him, else why was she caring for 
him and walking with him, and trying to shield him from the 
girls’ mocking, evil tongues. 

To that Charlie said zf it was true, and Liz’s story wasn’t 
humbug, she was paid for it. “No woman,” said Charlie, 
“would stick to sucha man, unless she were paid; and at a 
pretty stiff figure, too!” 

“T would for you, Charlie,” said Lizzie. 

But the boy did not hear her. He was bidding her tell him 
something more cheerful, and less impossible of belief. A face 
so disfigured that no words could convey sufficiently awful de- 
scription! He shuddered. He loathed all ghastly and hideous 
things, he told Liz, as he loved her because she was so sweet 
and lovely. (Ah! he would see her to-morrow, he cried, exult- 
antly. In the twilight, out of the range of the lamps, he would 
lift his bandage—he mzehz do that—and see her !) 

He seized her hands impetuously. Even in that moment, and 
as he kissed them, Lizzie wished they were less hard and rough, 
because he hated all things harsh and unlovely, whether to touch, 
or eye, or ear. 

They had changed places, and she was sitting on the seat, 
Charlie lying on the ground at her feet, his head in her lap. 
The moon had risen, and hard by a lamp burned brightly. 

Charlie’s upturned face was flooded with its light, but the 
bandage darkened his newly-restored eyesight. Lizzie talked 
to him—God only knowing how she talked so gently, and long, 
and calmly—and sang to him. They stayed there hour after 
hour ; the night was so soft and warm ; and, after awhile, Charlie 
dozed. 

Lizzie pillowed his head on her arms, and watched him sinking 
deeper and deeper into slumber. All the colour had left her 
face ; her heart beat fast and very fiercely. 
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She bent closely over that upturned, sleeping face, though the 
light shone brilliantly on it. Her eyesight was so defective. 
She counted the knots in the bandage, and saw that inexperienced 
fingers (probably the landlady’s or his father’s) had tied it on 
last, and that if Charlie were to roll his head (on her lap, for 
instance) they might come undone. 

Charlie moved his head slightly to one side, meeting the full 
rays of the lamp with his face, and Lizzie’s fingers fumbled 
about his soft, fair hair, where the knots were tied. 

If she untied them, ever so softly, while he slept, when he 
awoke and lifted his head the bandave would fall off, and the 
deadly rays would strike his eyes. The doctors had said a 
sudden, brilliant light, even now, mzght send him back again, 
and into the night whence there would be no returning ! 

Once more Charlie moved his head, this time to the other 
side, and then back again. Lizzie’s trembling fingers went 
fumbling away at the knots. There were seven, and the last 
was only undone when three quarters of an hour had flown 
since the untying of the first. Eleven o’clock chimed out from 
a neighbouring church. Then Charlie stirred, uttering a long 
sigh, and Lizzie’s heart stood still. 

“Charlie,” whispered the little sack-maker, over his head, 
“you’ve bin asleep—oh, a long, long time! an’ we’re in the 
Park.” 

Charlie lifted his head, and at the same moment Lizzie flung 
her hands over his eyes with a little strangled scream. The 
bandage had else slipped to the ground; but Charlie, confused 
between sleep and waking and his enforced blindness, struggled 
under her hands. 

“ Be quiet,” panted Liz; “yer bandage is untied, an’ ye'll git 
blind with the lamp yonder on yer eyes.” 

Like a frightened child, Charlie sank down again with a little. 
hysterical laugh. The sack-maker’s mutilated fingers moved 


busily among fresh and most business-like knots. 
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‘“My Gawd, Lizzie,” whispered Charlie, weakly. “If you 
‘adnt told me I was jumpin’ up—an—an—— 

“Wot made ’em come undone? How'd yer know, Liz? My 
eye! You were quick !” 

With only an instant’s pause, said a quiet voice above his 
head: “ Ye were rather restless in yer sleep, Charlie, an’ they 
come undone so, They weren't done up securely, anyway. 
Mind ye see they’re better done to-morrer, #zzzd that—promise 
me, Charlie! . . . That’s right. I kin take you ’ome safely 
now, Charlie.” 

“ Ye'll never take me home agin, soon, Liz! /’/take you //!” 

“Ves,” said the little sack-maker. 

“Sing me one song, Liz, afore we goes. Its orful late, ’aint 
it, but it’s sojolly here. Sing low, an’ no coppers ’ll hear ye,” said 
Charlie, sinking down again into Lizzie’s lap, with a sigh of 
happiness. He had drawn her hands down, and they lay about 
his neck. He held them there with his own. 

“Sing somethink soft an’ low, my nightingale, Liz,” laughed 
Charlie, softly. 

The nightingale sang at his bidding, a low, sweet song. In 
the singing of it Lizzie’s heart broke. 

“ Now we'll go ’ome! Come, old gal!” 

Lizzie led him home. He reminded her again that she had 
never yet told him where her home was. She was so sly, he 
said, fondly. But he would make her take him to-morrow, 
when he would see it through the twilight, “the nest of his 
nightingale,” he called it. 

Lizzie warned him for the one hundredth time, and with that 
in her voice I cannot think of unmoved, not to use his new- 
found sight too recklessly at first ; and warning, brought him to 
his doorstep. 

“Good night, Lizzie, good night, my little sweet’eart. Oh, Liz! 
to-morrow !!!” 


“ Yes—to-merrow, Charlie!” 
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“I’m most wild thinkin’ of to-morrow! Think of  seezn’ 
things, even if it’s only through the darkness! An’ [ll see you, 
Lizzie, to-morrow !” 

“ Charlie!!! good-bye now, my darling.” 

“Why, Liz! you are in a bloomin’ ’urry to leave me! Well, 
good night!” 

“No! I’'m—I’m not in a ’urry to leave you,” panted Liz. 
Well for Charlie he could not see the expression of her face then. 

“Hullo! Liz!!!” 

For Lizzie’s arms were thrown round him and his head drawn 
to her breast. Her lips, now very cold, kissed his forehead, his 
lips, his hair, with passionate kisses. The power to speak had 
passed from her. She held him closer and closer to her, and he 
startled by her vehemence, murmured a few endearing words 
and freed his arm to smooth her hair with his caressing fingers. 

Lizzie fell suddenly to her knees, and laid her forehead on 
his feet. | 

“Git up, Liz, for Gawd’s sake,” whispered her lover, with a 
tremulous little laugh. ‘“ Folks ’ll think we’re play actin’.” 

Lizzie caught the hand he reached down to her, and put it 
to her mouth. 

Then she stumbled to her feet, and beat the air before her like 
one fighting against the dark. His arms went out, and for one 
second they lay in each other’s arms. 

“Good night, Lizzie, good night, old gal! It’s all so tre- 
menjous and jolly, isn’t it? Come early to-morrow!” 

The door shut on Charlie, and Lizzie was left alone in the 
street. She staggered to where she had knelt once before, 
against the house wall. Deepest shadows wrapped her round. 
All night long she lay there, crouched up against the wall. 
And fe lay and slept within. She had muffled her head in her 
shawl and turned her disfigured face to the wall. What agony 
was yours then, Lizzie, I do not like to think of. What loneli- 
ness would be yours thereafter, Lizzie, only you could tell! 
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‘My Gawd, Lizzie,’ whispered Charlie, weakly. “If you 
‘adnt told me I was jumpin’ up—an—an—— 

“Wot made ’em come undone? How'd yer know, Liz? My 
eye! You were quick !” 

With only an instant’s pause, said a quiet voice above his 
head: “ Ye were rather restless in yer sleep, Charlie, an’ they 
come undone so. They weren’t done up securely, anyway. 
Mind ye see they're better done to-morrer, szzxd that—promise 
me, Charlie! . . . That’s right. I kin take you ’ome safely 
now, Charlie.” 

“ Yell never take me home agin, soon, Liz! /’//take you //!” 

“Yes,” said the little sack-maker. 

“Sing me one song, Liz, afore we goes. Its orful late, ‘aint 
it, but it’s sojolly here. Sing low, an’ no coppers ’Il hear ye,” said 
Charlie, sinking down again into Lizzie’s lap, with a sigh of 
happiness. He had drawn her hands down, and they lay about 
his neck. He held them there with his own. 

“Sing somethink soft an’ low, my nightingale, Liz,” laughed 
Charlie, softly. 

The nightingale sang at his bidding, a low, sweet song. In 
the singing of it Lizzie’s heart broke. 

“ Now we'll go ‘ome! Come, old gal!” 

Lizzie led him home. He reminded her again that she had 
never yet told him where her home was. She was so sly, he 
said, fondly. But he would make her take him to-morrow, 
when he would see it through the twilight, “the nest of his 
nightingale,” he called it. 

Lizzie warned him for the one hundredth time, and with that 
in her voice I cannot think of unmoved, not to use his new- 
found sight too recklessly at first ; and warning, brought him to 
his doorstep. 

“Good night, Lizzie, good night, my little sweet’eart. Oh, Liz! 
to-morrow !!!” 

‘“ Yes—to-morrow, Charlie!” 
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“T’m most wild thinkin’ of to-morrow! Think of seezn’ 
things, even if it’s only through the darkness! An’ I'll see you, 


” 
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Lizzie, to-morrow 


“ Charlie!!! good-bye now, my darling.” 
“Why, Liz! you are ina bloomin’ ’urry to leave me! Well, 
good night!” 


“No! I’m—I’m not in a ’urry to leave you,” panted Liz. 
Well for Charlie he could not see the expression of her face then. 

“Hullo! Liz!!!” 

For Lizzie’s arms were thrown round him and his head drawn 
to her breast. Her lips, now very cold, kissed his forehead, his 
lips, his hair, with passionate kisses. The power to speak had 
passed from her. She held him closer and closer to her, and he 
startled by her vehemence, murmured a few endearing words 
and freed his arm to smooth her hair with his caressing fingers. 

Lizzie fell suddenly to her knees, and laid her forehead on 
his feet. | 

“Git up, Liz, for Gawd’s sake,” whispered her lover, with a 
tremulous little laugh. “ Folks ’ll think we’re play actin’.” 

Lizzie caught the hand he reached down to her, and put it 
to her mouth. 

Then she stumbled to her feet, and beat the air before her like 
one fighting against the dark. His arms went out, and for one 
second they lay in each other’s arms. 

“Good night, Lizzie, good night, old gal! It’s all so tre- 
menjous and jolly, isn’t it? Come early to-morrow!” 

The door shut on Charlie, and Lizzie was left alone in the 
street. She staggered to where she had knelt once before, 
against the house wall. Deepest shadows wrapped her round. 
All night long she lay there, crouched up against the wall. 
And #e lay and slept within. She had muffled her head in her 
shawl and turned her disfigured face to the wall. What agony 
was yours then, Lizzie, I do not like to think of. What loneli- 
ness would be yours thereafter, Lizzie, only you could tell! 
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With the first dawn she rose to her feet. Drawing her shawl 
still closer over her face, she went slowly home. If she could 
have explained her action, in so many words, she would have 
told you that she was not merely giving up Charlie thereby ; but 
that she was forestalling a still more piteous fate, and that there 
might have been a deeper depth still in her agony; and that would 
have been hers if Charlie had seen the horrible thing she was in 
face ; and discarding her—since no man could live face to face 
with ers /—carry away this awful remembrance, instead of the 
memory of his fancy that he would long cherish, and perhaps 
dream of in dreams, when he was an old man. 

“He'll think o’ me as his nightingale, an’ love me still, 
awhile, till some other gal——” 

Thinking of what must come to pass, as surely as day fol- 
lows night and spring winter, Lizzie felt murder in her heart 
for all her sex. 

Her shawl fell from her head as her fingers relaxed their 
passionate grip. She turned into her street, and a boy, flinging 
himself lordlily along, hustled the little sack-maker into the 
cutter. 

“ Now, then, , 


The unspeakable epithets hurled after her retreating figure 





failed to bring colour to her white, hard face, or light to her 
sunken eyes. 

“I'd got so as they didn’t ’urt,” murmured Liz, drawing her 
breath with an effort, after her hasty flight up the stairs. She 
was in the sanctuary of her own little room, where no one ever 
came to break its loneliness, unless her mother was sufficiently 
sober to understand the gutter was not a desirable place in 
which to sleep off an orgie. “I’d got so as I didn’t used to 
mind the boys callin’ me names,” thought Lizzie. “ But it ’urts 
now—O, Gawd ! it ’urts—it ’urts me!” 

A strangled sob shook her body. But her eyes, glancing on 
a large heap of unstitched sacks, piled in one corner of the 
room, were dry and tearless. 
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Lizzie took up one of the sacks, hunted her work-things out 
of her pocket, and sat her down in her corner to work. 

“There’s nothink to live for now,” thought Liz, stitching 
steadily away. ‘“Nothink but to live ’ere all alone, an’ awful 
lookin’ all my life,an’ no children nor folkses ever to come anigh 
me, ’s'long as I do live! An’ all day stitchin’ sacks ; an’ all 
night tryin’ to sleep, an’ not bein’ able to. An’ all day an’ night 
thinkin 0’ im ! 

“ But there’s nothink to die for neither, so I may as well go 
on workin’,” thought Lizzie. “I don’t b’lieve there’s a Gawd, or 
Angels, or that I’ll“ever ’ave a Angel’s face when I die. I don’t 
b’lieve I'll ever ’ave that Angel’s face I used ter think I’d ’ave 
when I die! 

“ An’ starvin’ ’urts—-as well as the boys’ names. I'll ’ave to 
work all day and ’arf night, too, to pull up now. I’ve not done 
a stitch all this week. 

“ [ell never come ’ere,” thought Lizzie, still stitching steadily 
away. “He don’t know weer I live, no more than if I lived in 
the moon. He'll never find this street! An’ he don’t know my 
name, ’cept Lizzie—an’ there’s a million Lizzies in London. 
An’ I shan’t ever go out o’ this room agin, ’cept when it’s very, 
very dark at nights. 

“The boys’ names ’urts me so,” thought Liz, with another 
tearless sob. “QO, Gawd, they ’urts me so! 

“ But there ain’t no Gawd—an’ it don’t matter ’ow my fingers 
gets torn, now, with stitchin’ these ’ere sacks!. There’s no one 
ever to’old ’em agin! They’ve got nothink to do but make 
sacks now.” 

Lizzie sat in her corner, stitching steadily at her sack. 

The morning passed; midday came and went. Twilight 
fell and found her still stitching away. 

When the dark closed in on her, she lit her dim light and went 


on stitching. 


K. DOUGLAS KING. 
THE END. 
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The Abbey of Aulne.* 


HERE are no objects more dear to a lover of the picturesque 
than the ruins of our ancient Abbeys, which seem hardly 
less beautiful in their decay than they must have been in the 
pride of their perfection. How familiar are the names of Foun- 
tains and of Melrose, of Glastonbury and Tintern! We are 
accustomed to associate these venerable remains with a Pro- 
testant country, or, at least, with a land over which the destroying 
hand of the Reformation has passed ; it will be our task, how- 
ever, to show that the crumbling ruins of desecrated Abbeys are 
not peculiar to the soil of Britain or Ireland, but that they may 
be found even in the most Catholic countries of Europe. The 
great Revolution of 1789 has been the producing cause of 
monastic desolation no less than its precursor in the sixteenth 
century, and the neighbouring shores of France and Belgium 
can point to the ravages of irreligious fury no less than the fair 
plains of England. 

Not far from the banks of the Sambre, as it flows through the 
populous province of Hainault, may be seen a picturesque cluster 
of ruins, distant about three English miles from the little town of 
Thuin. This is all that remains of the once famous Abbey of 
Aulne, formerly one of the most noted among the Religious 
Houses of Belgium. The foundation of the Abbey dates from 
the seventh century of the Christian Era, when St. Landelin,t 


* See “ Histoire de Abbaye d’Aulne,” by Guillaume Lebrocquy, published 
at Brussels, 1862. 


+ For the life of St. Landelin, see Butler, under June 15th 
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seeking a place where he might devote himself to solitary con- 
templation, fixed his abode in a wilderness bordering on the 
Sambre, and established his Community on the spot where the 
future Abbey was to rise. The etymology of this sacred retreat 
is striking in its simplicity ; it is explained by the abundant 
srowth of alders which characterises the place, and this derivation 
has been embodied in the following words, inscribed above one 
of the principal gates of the Abbey: “ Has Landelinus sedes 
erexit, et Alnz imposuit clarum vicinis nomen ab alnis.” 

For nearly five hundred years the history of Aulne seems but 
little known, although it is certain that the Abbey formed part 
of the domains of the Prince Bishops of Liége. In the year 
1147 Bishop Alberon II., learning that the Augustinian Canons* 
who then occupied the Abbey had much degenerated from their 
primitive fervour, suppressed the Community and made a fresh 
grant of Aulne and its appurtenances to St. Bernard, who, on 
December 5th in that year, established in the Abbey a colony 
from Citeaux. We are told that the dispossessed Religious did 
not submit without resistance, in which they were supported by 
the people of the surrounding country; but this opposition 
yielded in time to the superior power of the Bishops of Liége. 
The first Abbot of the new foundation was Franco de Mortua 
Villa, or de Morvaux, who was followed by a long line of forty- 
three successors until the destruction of the Abbey during the 
French Revolution. 

Throughout the whole course of the Middle Ages the history 
of Aulne is intimately bound up with the various wars and civil 
distractions which agitated the principality of Liége. As vassals 
of the Prince Bishop, the Abbots were bound to assist him both 
with men and money; hence a considerable part of the duty of 
the Abbots at this period was of a political and secular nature. 


_* The original Community established by St. Landelin is said to have con- 
sisted of “ Brothers of the Common Life,” who were afterwards replaced by 
Augustinian Canons. 
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A notable instance of this is afforded by the war between the 
Prince Bishop, Hugh de Pierrepont, and Henry I, Duke of 
Brabant. The Duke had ravaged the states of the Bishop and 
had pillaged his capital, when during the year 1212 he received 
a lasting check in the well-fought Battle of Steppes, in which 
the forces of the Bishop were completely victorious. It is by no 
means unlikely that some of the Community of Aulne, perhaps 
the Abbot himself, may have taken part in this engagement, 
since it is recorded that many Religious, as well as the Canons 
of Liége, followed their suzerain into the field. Bishop Hugh 
de Pierrepont was a great benefactor to the Monks of Citeaux ; 
he founded a House of their Order which he attached to his 
Cathedral, and it was in the Church of St. Lambert at Liége 
that the Abbots of Aulne were accustomed to receive their 
consecration. 

As time went on the Abbey became very rich and prosperous, 
and each succeeding Abbot took a pride in adding something 
to the wealth and privileges of the Community. Robert, Prince 
Bishop of Liége,* who died in 1247,exempted the Abbey from 
episcopal jurisdiction ; and Gilles de Presle, the twenty-fourth 
Abbot, obtained from Pope Sixtus IV., for himself and 
his successors, the right to wear the mitre. Of the calamities 
which overtook the principality of Liége during the fifteenth 
century Aulne bore its full share; Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, exacted a heavy contribution from the Monks, and 
the Abbey was again plundered by that scourge of the princi- 
pality, the so-called ‘Wild boar of the Ardennes.” But the 
prosperity of the Abbey was not of long continuance ; like many 
another Religious House, Aulne fell a victim to those countless 
evils which are the invariable attendants on monastic relaxation 
During the sixteenth and following centuries a series of un- 
worthy Abbots tarnished the glory of the earlier days of the 


Community. The last quarter of the sixteenth century was 
* Well known as the institutor of the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
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especially noteworthy from the scandalous conduct of two suc- 
cessive Abbots, named respectively Sebastian Antoine and Denis 
Denis. The former, who was a young man of worldly disposition, 
had, by virtue of a Papal Bull, secured the reversion of the 
Abbatial chair in the lifetime of his uncle and predecessor, 
Guillaume Noel. On the death of Abbot Noel, in 1575, 
the Monks of Aulne_ ignored his nephew's right of 
succession, and proceeded to elect one of their number 
named Denis, who was, however, promptly visited by the 
censure of Rome, and forced to retire. The lawful Abbot 
Antoine, thus left in possession of the field, gave way to every 
kind of luxury and dissipation, even selling the property of the 
Abbey to defray the cost of his extravagance. The indignant 
Monks called in the authority of the Prince Bishop of Liége, as 
well as that of the Order of Citeaux, and the unworthy Abbot 
was compelled to resign. This he did in 1582, on the condition 
of receiving a pension for life; and he lived to be a burden to 
the Community for no less than thirty-two years, his death not 
occurring till 1614. He was succeeded by the same Denis who 
had a few years before been uncanonically elected ; but the 
latter seems to have been in no sense an improvement on his 
predecessor. The faults with which the new Abbot is principally 
charged were avarice and an uncontrolled temper, the result of 
which, upon the well-being of the Abbey, was deplorable. Again 
the Superiors of the Order were forced to intervene, and Denis, 
like his predecessor, resigned the abbacy in the year 1586, 
receiving likewise a pension, which he enjoyed till his death in 
1603. 

The three following Abbots were men of a very different 
stamp, and during their united terms of office, which extended 
altogether to more than eighty years, the discipline of the Abbey 
attained once more its ancient standard of excellence. The 
second of these Abbots, whose name was Edmond Jouvent, was a 
great patron of learning, and deserves.to be remembered as the 
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Founder of the “ Collége d’Aulne” in the University of Louvain, 
the first President of which, Dom Hieronymus Reyers, was his 
successor in the abbatial chair. 

During the course of the eighteenth century a passion for 
building possessed nearly all the Abbots in their turn ; begin- 
ning with Bartholomew Louant (1728-1753), immense sums 
were expended in reconstructing the different parts of the Abbey 
and its dependencies. The ambition of Louant was to see the 
entire structure of the Abbey renewed during his lifetime, and 
this he almost succeeded in accomplishing on a scale of sump- 
tuous magnificence. The various halls, rooms, corridors, all were 
rebuilt from the foundations; although the leading material 
employed was brick, yet the quantity of cut stone used in the 
construction is said to have been exceedingly large. In con- 
formity with the fashion of the time, the style employed was 
classical, and, adds the historian of the Abbey, if we may judge 
from what has survived the fire, the general effect must have 
been stately and imposing in a high degree. The Abbey church 
escaped reconstruction under Abbot Louant; but it was “ re- 
stored,” and brought into harmony with the adjacent buildings, 
by his successor, Maure Melotte, who performed the ceremony 
of re-dedication on October 31st, 1758. The two following 
Abbots devoted their energies to renovating the farms and out- 
lying dependencies of the Abbey, so that when the fatal blow 
fell in 1794, almost the entire range of abbatial buildings was 
practically new. 

The end was now, indeed, not far distant ; on the death of 
Abbot Gerard in 1790, the Procurator of the Abbey, Dom 
Norbert Hersets, was elected in his place, and he went to Liege 
to receive the abbatial consecration. Dom Norbert was the last 
Abbot of Aulne, and his brief period of office was a continual 
series of troubles. Even before his election the Abbey had 
become involved in the short-lived revolution in the Bishopric 
of Liége, which was a forerunner of the more terrible storm so 
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soon to burst over the Belgian provinces from France. During 
the brief continuance of the revolutionary.trouble Aulne was 
exposed to threatened attacks and forced contributions, both on 
the part of the self-styled Government at Liége and of the dis- 
orderly population of the neighbourhood. To complete the con- 
fusion the Emperor Leopold, successor of the unhappy Joseph 
II., despatched troops to bring back the Belgian provinces 
to their allegiance, and the Abbey received many unwelcome 
visits from the Austrian commanders and their men. 

At length the great and final blow fell. Hostilities broke out 
between the Emperor and the forces of the French Revolution ; 
on November 6th, 1792, was fought the Battle of Jemmapes, in 
which the Imperialists were defeated, and the Revolutionary 
hordes poured into Belgium. The next eighteen months were 
an alternation of successes and reverses to the armies of the 
Emperor, and Dom Norbert was obliged more than once to 
leave his Abbey ; he was enjoying a short respite from anxiety 
when, on May roth, 1794, news was suddenly brought that the 
French were close at hand, and the only hope of safety lay in 
immediate flight. Accordingly, the Abbot and his Monks made 
a hasty retreat, followed by their servants, laden with as much of 
the treasure of the Abbey as could, with so short a warning, be 
removed. Dom Norbert and some of the Community found a 
temporary rest at Luparia, a country house belonging to the 
Abbey ; but, not deeming this refuge secure, they were in the 
act of continuing their flight, when, on the afternoon of May 
14th, a terrible spectacle met their gaze. From the summit of a 
rising ground they saw in the direction of Aulne a dense volume 
of smoke rising to the clouds, and in the midst of the darkness 
could be discerned at uncertain intervals the flaming ruins of 
their beloved Abbey. The work of destruction was complete ; 
throughout the rest of that day and the following night the 
Abbey was a prey to the furious passions of the French 
soldiery, assisted in their hellish work by the lowest classes 
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of the neighbourhood: the infuriated rabble took a fiendish 
pleasure in destroying what they could not carry away, 
and even the receptacles of the dead were not spared. 
It is said that the Revolutionary general, Charbonier, was 
conspicuous for his zeal; sword in hand, he might have 
been seen feeding the flames with the most precious manu- 
scripts of which the library had been able to boast. The mag- 
nificent Abbey church shared the same fate, and in a few hours 
the whole pile,of monastic buildings was a heap of blackened 
ruins. There remains little more to tell. After the restoration 
of order in Belgium, Dom Norbert and a few of his Monks re- 
turned to Aulne,* and in course of time received a certain 
measure of compensation from the French Government. By 
means of this partial restoration they were enabled to repur- 
chase the site and some of the lands of their old Abbey. In 
this way Dom Norbert became the legal owner of a remnant of 
the monastic domains ; and shortly before his death, in 1806, he 
availed himself of this right to dispose of his newly acquired 
property by will. In virtue of this testament he bequeathed the 
estate to such of his former subjects as should be still living, for 
their joint use and benefit ; while on the death of the last sur- 
vivor the proceeds were to be devoted to the foundation of a 
hospital for the poor of the neighbourhood, in which number 
two of the late Abbot’s relations were to be included. Thus 
after the decease of the last member of the Community,t which 
occurred in 1854, the once rich and powerful Abbey became 
a refuge for the needy and those worn out by age, and the 
last link which had connected Aulne with the venerable Order 


of Citeaux was severed. 
G. D. 


¥ During his exile in Germany, Dom Norbert compiled the history of the 
Abbey from which later writers, have derived their materials. 


t The last of the Monks of Aulne, Dom Norbert Decouve, died Curé of 
St. Jeans-Geest in Brabant, May 21st, 1854, aged eighty years and six 
months. 
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The First Edition of the ‘Imitation.’ 


EXT to the Bible, there is no book so well known as the 
“Imitation of Christ.” Catholics and Protestants alike 
read it. Believers and unbelievers hold it in esteem. It suits 
equally the religious and the worldly man, and never fails to 
leave a deep impression on them. People as different as St. 
Ignatius of Loyola and La Harpe, St. Charles Borromeo 
and Wesley, General Gordon and George Eliot, have found 
their delight in it, and have recommended it to others for constant 
perusal. It has now been a popular manual of piety for nearly 
five centuries, and its popularity seems to increase. However 
different in age, dispositions, and condition of life, all men find 
in it comfort and food. An early English translator of this 
golden book says of it that “ The more it is seriouslye and 
advidsedlie reade and looked upon, the more it shall like every 
Christian reader, who will set his minde earnestlie to follow 
Christ His steppes. . . . It teacheth the true mortification 
of the fleshe to the spirite, according to the right sense of holie 
Scripture, and the doctrine of St. Paul.’* 

And yet around this book of peace a battle has raged for 
more than two centuries. Who was its author? The question 
has turned pens into swords. The claimants have been many ; 
but their number was soon narrowed to three—Gerson, Gersen, 
and Thomas a Kempis. The late Mr. Edmund Water.on, an 
authority on this topic, who formed a large library of works 


* © The Following of Christ,” translated into English, A.D. 1556, by Father 
Richard Whytford. 
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EXT to the Bible, there is no book so well known as the 
“Tmitation of Christ.” Catholics and Protestants alike 
read it. Believers and unbelievers hold it in esteem. It suits 
equally the religious and the worldly man, and never fails to 
leave a deep impression on them. People as different as St. 
Ignatius of Loyola and La Harpe, St. Charles Borromeo 
and Wesley, General Gordon and George Eliot, have found 
their delight in it, and have recommended it to others for constant 
perusal. It has now been a popular manual of piety for nearly 
five centuries, and its popularity seems to increase. However 
different in age, dispositions, and condition of life, all men find 
in it comfort and food. An early English translator of this 
golden book says of it that “ The more it is seriouslye and 
advidsedlie reade and looked upon, the more it shall like every 
Christian reader, who will set his minde earnestlie to follow 
Christ His steppes. . . . It teacheth the true mortification 
of the fleshe to the spirite, according to the right sense of holie 
Scripture, and the doctrine of St. Paul.”* 

And yet around this book of peace a battle has raged for 
more than two centuries. Who was its author? The question 
has turned pens into swords. The claimants have been many ; 
but their number was soon narrowed to three—Gerson, Gersen, 
and Thomas a Kempis. The late Mr. Edmund Water.on, an 
authority on this topic, who formed a large library of works 


* “ The Following of Christ,” translated into English, A.D. 1556, by Father 
Richard Whytford. 
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dealing with it, sums up the results of his researches in the 
following words: 


1. There are no claims for John Gerson, Chancellor of Paris. 


2. The existence of the mythical Benedictine Abbot John 
Gesen-Gessen-Gersen, yet remains to be proved. 


3. The partisans either of John Gerson, the Chancellor of 
Paris, or of the mythical Benedictine Abbot John Gesen-Gessen- 
Gersen are utterly unable to silence one single contemporary 
witness of the many who have deposed for Thomas a Kempis. 


4. The question relative to the real author of the “ Imi- 
tation” is, therefore, definitely decided in favour of Thomas a 


Kempis.* 

Thomas Haemerken was born in 1379, at Kempen, in the 
Diocese of Cologne. At the age of thirteen he went to 
Deventer for his studies. ‘Iwo holy men, Gerard Groot, a 
famous preacher, and Florentius Radewyn, a few years before, 
had established there a school, where originated the well-known 
Congregation called * The Brothers of Common Life,’ which 
rapidly spread through the Low Countries and_ elsewhere. 
Under the spiritual guidance of Florentius, and in the society 
of pious youths, A Kempis passed there seven years, occupied 
in prayers, study, transcribing MSS., and making extracts among 
the maxims of the Saints and the Fathers, which were called 
“ Rapiaria.” 

Before his death, by the plague in 1384, Gerard Groot earnestly 
requested his disciples to found, on a site he indicated, a 
Monastery of Canons Regular, similar to that of Griinthal, where 
some years before he had paid a visit to the saintly Prior, John 

“For an exhaustive history of the controversy, see Kettlewell’s “ The 
Authorship of the ‘De Imitatione Christi,” London, 1877 ; ‘‘ Thomas a 
Kempis and the Brothers of Common Life,” 1882 ; Santini’s “I diritti di 
Tommaso da Kempis,” Roma 1879—81 ; Malou’s “ Recherches Historiques 
et Critiques sur le Véritable Auteur du Livre de V’Imitation de J. C.,” 
Louvain, 1849; Dr. Cruise’s “Thomas 4 Kempis,” London,” 1887 ; L. A. 
Wheatley’s, “The Storv of the Imitatio Christi,” London, 1891 ; Victor 
Becker’s * L’Auteur de I’Imitation et les Documents Neérlandais,” La Haye, 


1882 ; and Amort’s “ Deductio Critica, Moralis Certitudo pro Ven. Thomas 
Kempensi, Scutum Kempense.” 
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Rusbroek. Gerard’s wish was carried out, in 1386, by the 
foundation of a Monastery at Windesheim, which soon became 
the head house of a large Congregation of Canons Regular, 
composed of houses already existing and of others newly 
founded. Of these latter one was the Monastery of Mount St 
Agnes, founded in 1398, the home of our A Kempis for many 
years. By the advice of his spiritual Father, Florentius, the 
pious youth, in 1400, asked and obtained from the Prior, who 
was then John, his elder brother, to be received at Mount St. 
Agnes. After the long trial, then usual, he was solemnly pro- 
fessed a Canon Regular, and in 1414 he was raised to the 
Priesthood. The duties of a Canon Regular are chiefly the 
service of God in the Church, his own sanctification, and that of 
his neighbour. These duties A Kempis always fulfilled in 
the most exact manner. One of the features of the Windes- 
heim Congregation, to which he belonged, was the transcribing 
of manuscripts and books for their own use and for the public. 
In this occupation and in composing treatises Thomas spent a 
great part of his long life. By his piety and learning he soon 
became known among his brethren ; and outsiders came to him 
for spiritual advice. So great was -his love for retirement and 
spiritual reading that he was wont to repeat the words: 


Rest I never find, whichever way I look, 
Save in a quiet nook, with little book. 


Shortly after his ordination he was elected Sub-Prior of the 
Monastery, and later he was made Procurator. But, as this post 
distracted him from composition, he was soon restored to that 
of Sub-Prior and Novice-master, which he retained till his death, 
at the ripe age of ninety-two, in 1471. Even during his lifetime 
those “ useful books ” mentioned by his biographer were eagerly 
read and widely spread by his Religious brethren in the numerous 
houses of Canons Regular, and among other Religious, especi- 
ally the Carthusians and the Cistercians, with whom the Canons 


Regular were in close relations. 


Oe 
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Formed in the spiritual school of the Windesheim Congre- 
gation of Groot, Radewyn, Vos van Huesden, Vornken, Kettel, 
and their disciples or companions, the mind of A Kempis 
became the mirror of their teaching, and expressed it in his 
writings, but especially in the “ Imitation.” No one who reads 
these treatises of A Kempis can help noticing how completely 
they reflect the doctrines, the maxims, the spirit of the “ Windes- 
heim Circle,” how similar they are in spirit, in expressions, in 
wording even, to the “ Imitation.” Well might a contemporary 
biographer of the holy Canon Regular say of him : “ Composuit 
varios tractatulos ad aedificationem juvenum in plano et simplici 
stilo, sed pregrandes in sententia et operis efficacia.” Of all his 
works, however, the best known and the most read is, without 
contradiction, the “Imitation,” or “ Following” of Christ. He 
seems to have composed its four books at different intervals. 
Several times also he himself transcribed these four treatises, and 
there is still extant his autograph MS., written in 1441, which 
played so great a part in the controversy, as it bears this 
colophon: “Finitus et completus anno domini MCCCCXLI. 
per manus fratris Thome Kempis in monte Sancte Agnetis 
prope Zwollis.” <A fac-simile of this famous and most precious 
MS., with an introduction by C. Ruelens, keeper of the Depart- 
ment of MSS., Royal Library, Brussels, was published in 1879 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

With the Bible the “Imitation” of A Kempis shares the 
honour of having been one of the first books ever printed. More 
than six thousand editions have since been catalogued, and it 
has been translated into at least fifty different languages. Among 
the many printed editions, however, the most famous is the 
Editio Princeps, printed at Augsburg, by Ginther Zainer, 
which has just been published in fac-simile, at great pains and 
expenses, by Mr. Elliot Stock. This edition has taken a promi- 
nent part in the controversy, as it must have been issued between 
A.D. 1468 and 1471, therefore during the lifetime of Thomas 
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a Kempis. Ginther Zainer, one of the earliest printers, died in 
1475, and was buried at Augsburg, in the Church of the Canons 
Regular, where an obit for the repose of his soul was celebrated 
by them every year.* It is, therefore, evident that he was 
intimately connected with the Canons Regular, and from them 
he would receive information concerning the author of the work, 
which he was printing, very probably, from one of their 
manuscripts. 

This edition, in folio, was made by Ginther with great care 
and is magnificently printed. It is remarkable that the editor 
does not profess to copy the title of his manuscript. He, on the 
contrary, observes that, properly speaking, the first chapter alone 
merits the name of “ De Imitatione Christi.” But, he adds, as 
the Gospel of St. Matthew has been called “The Book of the 
Genealogy of Jesus Christ,” because in the first chapter it 
relates the genealogy of Christ according to the flesh, so like- 
wise the four books of the “ Jmitation of Christ” have received 
the name of the first chapter in the first book. All who follow 
the controversy concerning the authorship of the “ Imitation,” 
owe a debt of gratitude to the publisher of the fac-simile, Mr. 
Elliot Stock, for it accurately puts before their eyes the first 
printed edition of the most famous among human writings 
The lovers of A Kempis will welcome its appearance as a special 
honour paid to the holy Canon of Mount St. Agnes. 


A. ALLARIA, D.D., 
Canon Regular of St. John Lateran. 


* Amort, “ Deductio Critica.” 
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The Life of the Abbe Edgeworth. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ON THE SCAFFOLD. 


Y two o'clock in the morning everything that was neces- 

sary for the celebration of Mass had been brought into 

the prison; and the Abbé de Firmont, leaving the King at his 

devotions in the turret room, proceeded to arrange the altar as 

well as he could, assisted by the devoted Cléry. Then, leaving 

the valet to arrange the chairs, footstools, etc., the priest rejoined 

his penitent and heard his last confession. They came together 

into the bedroom, where the altar was, and the King asked Cléry 
if he could serve and answer the Mass. 

Cléry replied he could do it if he had a book; he did not 
know the answers by heart. The King found the place for him 
and handed him the book, then opened another for himself. 
Cléry had placed an armchair and a large soft cushion for the 
King before the altar. 

“Take away that cushion,” said Louis, and he went himself 
to the dressing-room ‘and brought back a horsehair one with 
him. The priest was now vesting and Mass commenced. The 
King received Holy Communion with great devotion: he was 
perfectly calm and collected. 

When it was over the Abbé retired for a short time to his, or 
rather Cléry’s room, where the valet found him kneeling by the 
bedside absorbed in prayer. Cléry wished to speak a few words 
to the priest alone. 
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“ What a Prince, what a courage; he is as calm as if he had 
been hearing Mass in his Palace in the midst of his Court. He 
has just taken a touching farewell of me, and promised to ask 
that I may remain in the tower near his son. When he goes out, 
Sir, please to remind him, for I shall not see him again in 
private.” 

The Abbé promised, but it was not needed ; the King did not 
forget. He mentioned his wishes to Santerre ; but it is needless 
to say they were not carried out. 

At seven o'clock the King took Cléry into the embrasure 
of the window. “You will give this seal to my son, and 
this ring to the Queen; tell her that it pains me _ to 
part with it. This little packet holds the hair of all my 
family ; give it also to her. Tell the Queen, my dear children, 
and my sister that, though I had promised to see them again 
this morning, I wish to spare them the grief of such a cruel 
separation ; however much it costs me to go without receiving 
their last embraces.” He dried his tears, then added in a most 
mournful voice: “ I charge you to bear them my farewells.” 

The sdzves, commanded by the notorious Santerre, now en- 
tered the room noisily ; it was exactly nine o'clock. There were 
ten gendarmes and eight Municipal Guards. 

The King went to meet them with the most perfect calm. 
“You come for me?” he said'to the ferocious leader of the 
National Guards. 

“Yes,” 

“Very well. I wish to retire for one moment with. my con- 
fessor. I will rejoin you immediately.” Heentered the dressing- 
room in the turret with the priest. “ All is finished, my dear 
Abbé,” he said, throwing himself on his knees ; “give me your 
blessing.” The Abbé Edgeworth did so, but told the King 
that he meant to accompany him to the place of execution. 
Louis had never expected that his confessor would come with 
him on this sad journey, and he was greatly touched by this 
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proof of devotion, and was most grateful to the Abbé because he 
would not abandon him. This poor Prince had met with so 
much treachery and ingratitude, that he was surprised and 
moved when anyone showed him the ordinary virtues of a 
Christian. He returned at once to the outer room, gave his 
will to one of the guards, asked for his hat, and said in a firm 
voice, “ Let us start.” Louis had told the Abbé that he had 
decided not to see his wife and children again, it was so sad for 
all, especially the Queen; but now, as he crossed the court of 
the prison, he turned twice towards the tower in which his 
family were imprisoned, as if to say adicu to these dear ones. 
The courtyard was filled with Municipal Guards, who ranged 
themselves in two lines, the King passing down between them ; 
they also surrounded the vocture de place which was waiting at 
the entrance to the second court. Two gendarmes held the 
door: one of them got into the carriage as the King approached 
and seated himself on the front seat; Louis XVI. and M. de 
Firmont then placed themselves on the opposite seat, the second 
gendarme jumped in, slammed the door, seated himself by his 
fellow, and they started. 

Often in his dreams must the long nightmare of that drive 
have recurred to Henry Edgeworth. It occupied an hour, they 
could only go at a foot’s pace, and it must have appeared to the 
unfortunate King as if he were assisting at his own funeral. A 
body of troops surrounded the carriage, the streets were choked 
with citizens, everywhere the light of the dull winter morning 
showed sombre faces, the gleam of pikes, and shone with a 
duller light on the barrels of guns. 

The Convention had taken every precaution: a body of 
drummers marched before the carriage to drown, if necessary, 
by the beating of their drums, the cries of the populace, if these 
should chance to be in favour of the King. 

But there were no cries at all: all was silence, a heavy, 
brooding silence. 
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The King too was silent; he could not speak freely before 
these men, till the Abbé had the happy inspiration of handing 
him his breviary, the only book he had by him. Louis took it 
most gladly, and begged the priest to point out to him the 
psalms most suitable for the occasion. They then recited them 
alternately: the King’s voice was calm, his devotion was 
evidently as sincere as it was undemonstrative. . 

The Municipal Guards were staggered; they looked at each 
other in silent stupefaction. inthe most profound silence the 
carriage entered the Place Louis XV., and stopped beside 
the scaffold erected in the midst of it. One glance showed the 
armed multitude that surrounded them; cannon faced all the 
streets that led into the square. The lovers of liberty would 
have swept off the face of the earth any loyal men who would 
attempt to rescue their King. But, apparently, the Royalists 
were out of France, in prison, or already murdered. One poor 
priest--—a foreigner—was, amid that great crowd, the only man 
who remained to befriend and console Louis XVI. in the last 
hour of his life. 

“We have arrived at the place, I think,” said the King to this 
friend, whose silence answered yes. 

As the gendarme opened the door, the King put his hand on 
the knee of his confessor, and spoke firmly, in a tone of authoriy: 
‘Gentlemen, I recommend to your care M. l’Abbé.” Receiving 
no answer, he added: “I charge you to take care that he receives 
no hurt after my death.” 

One of the men answered roughly : “ Very well, very well, we'll 
see to it.” 

The King then descended from the carriage and was at once 
followed by the priest. A dead silence still prevailed. 

Then the three executioners advanced to take off the King’s 
coat. They were disconcerted by his face and hung back for a 
moment, while he took it off himself, giving, we may venture 
to believe, one last thought to poor Cléry: he then arranged 
the collar of his shirt. 
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The executioners came forward again, and one of them caught 
hold of his hands. Louis drew them away quickly. “What 
do you mean ?” he cried. 

“To tie your hands.” 

“To tie my hands! I will never consent,” said the King, 
proudly. “Do what you are commanded, but you shall never 
tie. me—give up the idea.” 

This was a frightful moment; their voices were raised in anger, 
and the priest feared that in another moment there would be a 
struggle, and the King might receive an insult worse than death 
—a blow from one of these men. Louis looked at the Abbé, 
and he, happily inspired, leant forward and said : 

“Sire, I see in this last outrage but a new mark of likeness 
between your Majesty and the God Who will soon be your 
recompence.” 

Louis raised his eyes to Heaven with a look of unutterable 
grief as he answered : 

“It requires nothing less than His example to make me 
submit to such an insult.” He turned to the executioners, and 
held out his hands. “Do what you will—I will drink of the 
cup down to the dregs.” 

The stairs to the scaffold being very roughly put together, the 
Abbé Edgeworth supported the King up the uneven steps, 
Louis leaning rather heavily on the priest’s arm, so that the 
latter feared that at this last moment his courage and strength 
might fail him. But this was far from being the case ; he knelt 
for the priest’s blessing, and having received it, he walked firmly 
across the scaffold towards the left side of it, and, imposing 
silence on the drummers by his look, he said in a loud voice, 
which was heard in the dead silence as far as Pont Tournant : 
“T die innocent of all the crimes imputed to me; I pardon the 
authors of my death, and I pray God that the blood you are 
about to shed will never fall back on France.” 

His words were cut short, for a man on horseback, dressed in 
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the National Guard uniform, struck the drummers with the flat 
of his sword and, with awful cries and imprecations, made them 
beat their drums to drown the King’s voice. This man was 
probably Santerre, the General of the National Guards of Paris. 
He shouted to the executioners to go on with their work, and, 
urged on thus, they seized the King and dragged him under the 
axe, while the Abbé Edgeworth said those words with which 
his name is now always associated: “Fzls de Saint Louts, 
montes au ciel |”* 

The axe descended swiftly—one stroke and the King’s soul 
was set free. At ten minutes after ten he had ceased to live. 
The youngest of the executioners—a boy of eighteen—seized 
the bleeding head, and walked round the scaffold showing it to 
the people with foul oaths and insulting actions. The Abbé, 
kneeling close to his dead master, was sprinkled with his blood. 

Danton had determined to throw down asa defiance to Europe 
the head of a king. He had done it, he had apparently suc- 
ceeded ; yet Europe avenged the deed. 

For a few moments the great crowd assembled remained 
silent, as if petrified at this act in which they had assisted ; then 
someone cried: “Vive la République!” Instantly thousand, 
of voices responded, hats were thrown into the air; an enthusiasm 
perhaps real, but much more probably affected, filled the air 
with shouts. 

The Abbé Edgeworth rose from his knees, and still wet with 
the King’s blood, descended the steps from the scaffold, and 
signing to the soldiers, who drew back with apparent respect, he 
passed through their ranks unmolested, and was in a very short 
time lost in the crowd beyond. We must give the Abbé’s own 
account of this escape: 


You will be curious to know by what luck I escaped the 
danger, which both friends and foes apprehended on this occa- 


* Some people deny that the Abbé used these words, but they are given 
to him in almost all the accounts of the execution. 
36 
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sion, for my life. To this the only answer I can give is I really 
know it not: all that I can say is, that as soon as the fatal blow 
was given I fell upon my knees, and thus remained until the 
vile wretch who acted a principal part in this horrid tragedy 
came, with shouts of joy, showing the bleeding head to the mob, 
and sprinkling me with the blood that streamed from it. Then, 
indeed, I thought it time to quit the scaffold ; but casting my 
eyes round about, I saw myself invested by twenty or thirty 
thousand men in arms, and to pierce this crowd seemed to me a 
foolish attempt. However, as I must take that step (fartz), or 
by remaining appear to share the public joy, my only resource 
was to recommend myself to Providence, and steer my course 
toward the side on which the ranks seemed to have less depth. 
All eyes were fixed on me, as you may suppose : but as soon as 
I reached the first line, to my great surprise no resistance was 
made; the second opened in the same manner, and when I got to 
the fourth or fifth, my coat being a common surtout (for ‘T was 
not permitted on this occasion to wear any external marks of a 
priest), I was absolutely lost in the crowd, and no more noticed 
than if I had been a simple spectator of a scene which for ever 
will dishonour France. 


It is, however, to the honour of Ireland that one of her sons 
had courage enough to attend the doomed King to the scaffold, 
and piety enough to be able to console and strengthen him ; 
this piety, too, was so happily charged with the tenderest sym- 
pathy, as almost to take the form of absolute inspiration. 

Salvoes of artillery announced to Paris the death of the King, 
Louis XVI., after a reign of nineteen years: he was only thirty- 
eight years of age—‘a Prince whose worst fault was that he 
thought too well of others, while he refused common justice to 
himself.” The body was buried in the Cemetery of the Made- 
leine ; it was covered with quicklime, but notwithstanding this 
some remains were found in 1814, when they were transferred 
to St. Denis, as were also the remains of Marie Antoinette ; 
and so the ashes of Louis XVI. repose in the midst of his 
ancestors, the Kings of France. But we may venture to assert 
that not one of this Royal line was a man of purer life, of truer 
courage, or of a kinder heart than this ill-fated Prince, whose 
death was clamoured for by his own subjects. 


i ahora incised OEE 
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The poor little Dauphin was now, at eight years of age, on this 
most miserable day for him, Louis XVII. of France. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MONSIEUR DE MALESHERBES. 


THE ABBE EDGEWORTH now made his way as quickly as he 
could to the house of M. de Malesherbes, for whom he had a 
most important message to deliver from the King. His clothes 
were still stained with the King’s blood when he carried to the 
Minister his master’s last words. The venerable old man broke 
out into invectives against his countrymen and also into accusa- 
tions against himself, though these were really not deserved ; 
for he had acted throughout in good faith and from high motives, 
and his only mistake had been to believe that other people did 
the same. 

“The villains! Then they have murdered him—and in the 
name of the nation!” he cried. “ His greatest fault was that he 
loved us too much.” 

Fragments of this conversation were afterwards found among 
the papers of this statesman. The courage, calmness, and 
resignation which the King showed during his trial and in his 
last moments struck him beyond expression. There are many 
proofs that the philosopher recognised that there is something 
higher and stronger than philosophy, and that he perceived 
and regretted his errors. 

“Tt is really true,” he admitted now to M. de Firmont, “that 
religion alone can give power to sustain with so much dignity 
such terrible trials.” 

The old man was bathed in tears, and was for a time over- 
powered by sorrow ; then, conquering his grief for the sake of 
his visitor, he urged him to attend to his own safety, and warned 


him of the dangers hanging over his head. 
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“Fly, my dear Sir,” he said ; “fly from this land of horror, and 
from the tigers that are now let loose in it. No! they will never 
pardon the attachment you have shown for the most unfortunate 
of Kings ; what you have done this morning is a crime which 
sooner or later they will resent. I myself, though less exposed 
to their fury than you, intend going off, without delay, to my 
country house—but you, my dear Sir, it is not Paris alone but 
France you must leave, as, for you, I do not see a safe spot in it.” 

But there were three very strong reasons which made the 
Abbé deaf to this friendly advice, and these reasons he gave to 
M. de Malesherbes : firstly, “ The diocese to which I owed my- 
self as long as it was possible to hold my ground in it ; secondly 
Madame Elizabeth, with whom, notwithstanding her close con- 
finement, I corresponded from time to time, and whom I had 
promised never to forsake ; and, lastly, the King himself had given 
me some commissions of great importance, which it was im- 
possible for me to discharge if I were not in France.” 

So the Abbé Edgeworth decided to remain in concealment 
for a time, till the hunt after him might grow slack, or better 
days might dawn over this distracted country. He had a faith- 
ful friend in the neighbourhood of Paris, at a distance of three 
leagues ; and he waited quietly in M. de Malesherbes’s house 
till the short winter day was ended, and it had become dusk 
then getting into a carriage he drove rapidly out into the 
country. He passed the gate without suspicion—probably in his 
character of an English traveller—and soon arrived safely at his 
friend’s house. But before he left M.de Malesherbes’s hotel 
he wrote a note to his sister Betty, who must have spent this 
day in devouring anxiety, to relieve her mind by telling her that 
he was alive and well. 

This reassuring letter was communicated to Mrs. Edgeworth, 
and her son’s real mission, of which he had purposely and kindly 
kept her in ignorance, was told her ; and we may imagine what 
was this brave lady’s pride and joy when she heard that her son 
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had, in so trying a position, done his duty faithfully as a priest 
and as a subject. How often her thoughts must have gone back 
to the old days in Ireland, when his father and herself had striven 
also to do their duty fearlessly in a very difficult matter; and she 
must have felt that could Robert Edgeworth have seen this day, 
he would have felt rewarded—as she did, for the long years of 
exile and for all the difficulties they had overcome in their 
determination to bring up their children as steadfast Catholics 
from the first. Mrs. Edgeworth’s life had had many an anxious 
day in it ever since that memorable year, 1748, and especially 
of late every day that had dawned had brought with it both 
anxiety and terror; yet now and again there came a brightness 
which effaced the memory of the gloom, and assuredly one of 
these consoling moments must have come when she heard that 
her son had been permitted to help his King in his last hours. 

Leaving the Abbé for the present in the retirement of the 
country house, where his friend, the Baron de Lezardier, so 
generously received him at the risk of his own life, we will turn 
aside for a moment to follow the remaining history—it will not 
take long—of M. de Malesherbes. He carried out the intention 
he had expressed to M. de Firmont, and immediately after the 
King’s death he left Paris and went with his family to live at 
his country house, where he occupied himself with farming. 
Whether he found this occupation as engrossing as the Roman 
statesman Agricola did, we do not know. Many things had 
happened lately to try that philosophic spirit, of which he was 
once proud ; the people in whom he had believed, and for whom 
he had worked with most disinte.ested ardour, even from the 
earliest days of his ministry in the time of Louis XV., had 
proved themselves, in these latter days, very unworthy of the 
confidence he had felt in them. The feelings of any liberal- 
minded man at that time must have been far more painful than 
those of the men who had always clung blindly to the old 
régime, and who had neither desired nor believed in reforms that 
were called for by the most ordinary principles of justice. 
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M. de Malesherbes had believed and had trusted, but the French 
people, by the frightful excesses of their delirium, had awakened 
him thoroughly. Nothing can be more sad in its way than the 
remark he made to M. Hue: “Our science was all from books, 
we had no knowledge of men.” 

M. de Malesherbes, probably, without being aware of it, judged 
other men from himself; and as his character was a singularly 
charming one, it is no wonder that he was misled. He loved his 
fellow-men of all grades; loved society and shone in it; was frank 
and most lovable himself. In some respects his character reminds 
usof thatof Sir Thomas More—he had a joke ready for every occa- 
sion. Madame Geoffroi said of him that he was szwplement simple, 
no affectation, no stiffness; there was a gaiety and charm about 
him that was irresistible ; and, besides all this, he was blessed 
with a bright imagination. We think we may safely believe he 
was happy, surrounded by his family, his shepherds and dairy- 
maids, his cows and sheep, even in the midst of the Terror, 
and with the shadow of the guillotine falling across his own 
neck. 

But the shadow grew darker and nearer, more and more real. 

It was just a year after he had defended his King so eloquently 
and fearlessly—in December, 1793—that a party of men rode 
up to his house. The three leaders proved to be members of a 
Revolutionary Committee in Paris; they were followed by a 
numerous escort. They had not come, as yet, for him; but they 
proceeded to arrest his eldest daughter and her husband, Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Rosambo, This was a great blow to her 
father, who loved her tenderly. Now, indeed, he had need of 
that Christian fortitude which, as Louis XVI. had told him, 
would stand him in better stead in the hour of trial than any 
precepts of philosophy. His daughter was torn from his arms. 
and he was doomed never to see her again, except for one bitter 
moment. 

Nor was he even to see the grain that he had sown spring up 


—— 
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in his fields, for on the following day the sdzves came back for 
him, and by the time dusk had closed in the short December 
day he was incarcerated in a Paris prison. All the remaining 
members of his family were arrested with him, and the cruel 
scene called forth tears and indignant protestations from ser- 
vants, villagers, and peasantry. So anxious were they to keep 
their beloved old master with them, that the chief men of the 
village offered to be guarantors for him. But their offers were 
spurned, and the old man, who had loved the people so well, 
was torn off to prison in his seventy-second year. His hope— 
certainly his nature was a hopeful one—was that he would now 
meet again his dear daughter and her husband, and that the 
whole family would at least be together in prison; but this hope 
was doomed to disappointment. He was taken to the prison of 
the “ Madelonettes,” and only one young grandson, Louis de 
Rosambo, was imprisoned with him. 

At the so-called trial which was accorded him, he was asked 
who would defend him. Heanswered witha smile which perhaps 
was somewhat scornful. He, “the old man eloquent,” who had 
defended so many, and saved so many lives, he who had been 
called “the oracle of justice,” was simply not listened to when 
he spoke in his own defence. And then the act of accusation 
—thirty persons were included, all diverse in sex, age, rank, or 
opinions. “As if there were any sense in it!” M.de Males- 
herbes remarked ; and certainly that act alone justified his dis- 
dainful smile. 

But he recovered his usual happy humour when the mock trial 
was over and they were all on their way to the scaffold. They 
were not even provided with a cart. On the road he stumbled 
over a stone, and his hands being tied he nearly fell. 

“Oh, what a bad omen!” he cried to his neighbour. “A 
Roman in my place would certainly have gone home!” 

This reminds one of Sir Thomas More’s merry request to the 
hangman with regard to the scaffold steps: “ Help me up, friend 
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—I’ll make shift to come down by myself!” There was, indeed, 
much of the same innocent gaiety of heart in these two men who 
met with the same fate. 

M. de Rosambo had already been guillotined, and now, after 
an imprisonment of four months, on April 22nd, 1794, M. de 
Malesherbes, Madame de Rosambo, her daughter and her 
young husband, a newly-married pair, Monsieur and Madame 
de Chateaubriand, were all on their way to execution. Once 
again the old man was with his beloved daughter ; he was calm, 
gay, and perfectly fearless. 

Madame de Rosambo embraced Mdlle. de Sombreuil, saying: 
“ Mademoiselle, you have had the happiness of saving the life of 
your father; I am going to’ have the satisfaction of dying with 
mine.” 

She had first to go through the horrible agony of seeing her 
children’s heads cut off, then her own fell under the axe of the 
guillotine. Witha refinement of cruelty M. de Malesherbes had 
to witness the death of his grandchildren and of this daughter he 
loved so devotedly ; but his enemies were disappointed if they 
expected him to show any sign of feebleness. 

He was seventy-two years of age, and he had just lost all that 
he had to live for ; the tyrants had taken the best possible way 
to make death acceptable to him. His life, in spite of his happy 
spirit, had been a disappointment—and, for the saddest of all 
reasons, he had thought too well of mankind. The King, when 
he died, had much to leave ; but his Minister, the ablest states- 
man and most just judge France had produced in that age, had 
absolutely nothing. 

M. de Malesherbes met death calmly and fearlessly, “with the 
serenity of a Socrates,” and, let us also hope, with the resignation 
of a Christian, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE ARCHDIOCESE OF PARIS. 


WE must return to the Abbé Edgeworth, at his retreat at the 
country house three leagues from Paris. He says, writing to 
his brother Ussher, after his safe arrival in England : 

This friend, whose name must be no longer a secret for you, 
since to him your brother owes his life, was the Baron de Lezardier, 
a nobleman of unspotted character, and advanced in years, and 
then living in opulence. He not only received me with open 
arms, but, slighting all the dangers to which he exposed _ himself 
and his family, by giving shelter to such a guest, he insisted 
upon my looking on his house as my own, and seeking out for 
no other living-place. There I received, during three months, 
every attention that the most delicate friendship could invent ; 
and though the family was large and the servants numerous, my 
existence was hardly perceived out of doors, so well was the 
secret kept. 

That so many servants should have been faithful in these, 
the very worst days of the Terror, was a sufficiently marvellous 
circumstance ; but as has been already remarked, those persons 
who came into personal contact with the Abbé were, as a rule, 
wonderfully faithful to him. To all Catholics, moreover, he now 
stood in the place of their Archbishop; and it was, indeed, the 
manifold cares of this terribly disturbed diocese that kept him 
so near Paris, and added very greatly to his danger ; for he ran 
every risk when it was a question of doing his duty to his poor, 
scattered flock. The name of the Abbé Edgeworth is always 
associated with that of Louis XVI. The danger then was patent 
to all, and the situation was one that struck the attention, and 
could not be forgotten ; but few people know of the continual 
peril the Irish priest lived in for months owing to his office of 
Archbishop of Paris, and this at a time when his face was known 
to every vaurien in Paris, and when discovery meant certain and 
instant death. The Paris mob had recovered from the stupe- 
faction into which his bold action had apparently thrown them ; 
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they regretted their momentary inaction and clamoured for his 
head. That they never got this member, considering how con- 
stantly he put it into the lion’s mouth, is truly a most unaccount- 
able occurrence: probably, once more his boldness saved him, 
for no man of common sense would believe that having once got 
clear of Paris he would, of his own accord, return again to that 
city of destruction; yet he did so frequently. No doubt, his 
mother and Betty had many stolen interviews with him, as short 
as they were sweet—sweeter, perhaps, for the danger that hung 
over all of them. But all too soon the mingled danger and 
delight of these days—or rather nights—came to an end. But 
we will take the Abbé’s own account of it, leaving his quaint 
little lapses in English—now to him a foreign tongue as he 
wrote them. 


But I had not been long in this charming solitude when I 
received an information from Paris that my head was demanded 
in three different clubs, and especially by the Jacobins, as the 
only atonement equal to my guilt for having openly professed 
my attachment for the dying tyrant. This was alarm- 
ing news indeed; but a gazeteer (friend or foe, I know not), 
having published a few days later that I had got safe over to 
England, and there had frequent conferences, not only with the 
principal emigrants, but with Mr. Pitt himself, this idle story 
was credited by all, and I completely forgot. 

However, the fiction, though favourable to me in one sense, 
distressed me much on the other side, as it obliged me to ab- 
scond (hide) more cautiously than ever; for had I been found 
out in France after such a report, I must have been in the eyes 
of the Government no less than an emissary of the Court of 
England, an agent to the emigrants, and an emigrant myself— 
all titles that made my case blacker by adding to my former 
suilt. Hence I was obliged to keep within doors more than ever; 
nor could I venture out to Paris but by night. There I dared 
not remain more than a day or two at atime; and though my 
house should be open to all, since to all I owed myself, few 
people knew where it was or how to get admission into it. ’Tis 
true that from my solitude in the country I entertained a large 
correspondence with the town ; but all kinds of business could 
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not be transacted by letter, and I soon perceived the diocese 
committed to my care, far from prospering in my _ hands, 
suffered immensely by my absence. 


How the Abbé could have expected any diocese to fiourish in 
any hands at such a time we can hardly understand ; but we 
can understand that this zealous priest was most anxious that 
the best man possible should be got for this important post, and 
that he had scruples that he was not the man. It would have 
been of great interest to us if he would have given a few par- 
ticulars as to how he managed to get in and out of Paris in this 
free way—how he passed the barriers, and what disguises he 
adopted—for he must, undoubtedly, have been disguised. Ap- 
parently, too, he had occasionally gone in the daytime, before 
the blood-thirsty offer of the Jacobins was published ; but he 
tells his story so quietly, in such a matter-of-fact way, that it 
is difficult to realise the extreme danger of the undertaking. 
It is the insufficiency of his ministrations to the suffering church 
of Paris that occupies his thoughts. 


In this distressing situation, and really not knowing what party 
(part) to take, I wrote a long letter to the Archbishop, informing 
him of all, demanding his advice. But, unfortunately for me, 
my letter, though directed to one of the Communist officials 
upon the frontier (who favoured underhand my correspondence) 
was seized, opened, and sent back to the Comzté de Salut Public. 
Soon after, the house of M. de Lezardier, where I lay concealed, 
was assailed in midday ; and the whole family, supposing the . 
storm to be directed against me alone, fell at my knees, requesting 
I would provide for my own safety by a timely flight. I yielded, 
though, indeed, with some reluctance to their entreaties ; and, 
casting into the fire all my papers, I escaped by a back road 
into the fields, where I remained till it was dark. But how bitter 
was my grief when, coming back at night, I was informed that 
my valuable friend was carried into prison with his youngest 
son and eldest daughter; and that, upon the road to Paris, three 
different times the blood-thirsty gang had held council, to know 
whether it was not best to shorten the business by murdering 
them on the spot. My mind was, indeed, relieved a few days 
after (at least, in some degree) by the positive assurance given 
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me that, amongst the many questions put to the three prisoners 
upon their arrival in Paris, not a word had been said about me, 
which clearly proved that I had not been the innocent cause of 
their misfortune ; but the best of friends was not less in danger 
(for prison and death now began to be synonymous terms in 
France), and my papers were lost for ever. 

This accident, however, did not prove fatal to M. de Lezardier, 
and after ten days’ confinement he was dismissed. As to my 
papers, those I regret the most, and shall, in all probability, 
ever lament, were the letters written to me from the Temple 
by Madame Elizabeth, of which I have already hinted 
to you (but this to you and to no other mortal, as 
the time for revealing all is not yet come) that, 
notwithstanding the unrelenting vigilance of her guards, 
this unfortunate Princess found means to correspond with 
me from time to time, and to take my advice on many 
critical occurrences of her prison. These letters were conveyed 
to me in a ball of silk, and all measures so prudently taken 
that the correspondence, though at last suspected, was never 
found out entirely. 


These letters were folded up into a small wedge and the 
silk was then wound round them, so that, unless it had oc- 
curred to the officials to unwind the whole ball and then 
smooth out the bit of paper in the centre, the letter would 
have escaped their scrutiny. The Princess had, before her im- 
prisonment in the Temple (probably when she was a semi- 
prisoner in the Tuileries) written many letters to her confessor 
on various subjects, which he had already destroyed in one of 
those “ critical” moments of which these years of his life were 
so full. After her death he regrets the destruction of all her 
letters most keenly : 


When I reflect that she is no more, and that her last pages, 
bathed with her tears, and painting in so lively colours her 
resignation and her courage, are now lost for posterity, I 
cannot but lament it as a public misfortune. 

But to return to my subject. The poor official who had 
favoured my correspondence with the Archbishop of Paris was 
soon called to account for the anonymous letter that had been 
put into the post under his cover ; and the affair being likely to 
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take a very sericus turn—not, indeed, for him, as he could plead 
ignorance of the contents, but for the author thereof, whose 
existence in France could no longer bea problem—all my friends 
joined in requesting I would retire without delay to some remote 
province. I had only time to see my poor mother, whom | 
embraced for the last time, and to provide, as well as circum- 
stances would permit, for the government of the diocese. These 
two duties fulfilled, I got into a carriage, and, under the name of 
Essex, I got off to Montigny, where M. le Comte de Roche 
Chouart received me with all politeness in his castle. 

This was Mrs. Edgeworth’s last farewell to her son. Nemesis 
was drawing very near to her, but she did not attempt to escape 
from Paris ; probably it did not occur to her that the danger was 
as great as it really was. Being a profoundly humble soul, she 
probably thought herself too insignificant to attract notice, and 
she was now a very old lady—nearer eighty than seventy—and 
the very idea of flight and escape would possibly have been more 
alarming to her than the remaining quietly even in the midst of 
danger—to which she must have been very well used by this 
time. It is needless to say that her daughter faithfully watched 
and guarded her. 

M. E. JAMES. 
(To be continued.) 
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Joan of Are. 


O one can accuse England of a want of magnanimity 
towards the memory of the Maid of Orleans. We say 
England—not merely Catholic England, for all sorts and con- 
ditions of journalists, representing their readers, have lately en- 
rolled themselves among the Maid’s admirers, not omitting even 
the wayward like Mr. Andrew Lang, or the dense like the writers 
of leading articles in the Zzmes. And this reminds us that it was 
an Englishman—and he too was a journalist among other things 
—that gave to Literature the first immortal appreciation of the 
valiant girl, in male attire, who forms so unique a figure among 
the ladies saluted by Mother Church as Venerable. In an 
issue of TZazt’s Magazine in 1847 De Quincey pronounced 
himself in words which we recall at this date with particular 
propriety : 


What is to be thought of “er? What is to be thought of the 
poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, that— 
like the Hebrew shepherd boy from the hills and forests of 
Judea—rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of 
the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a 
station in the van of armies, and to the more perilous station at 
the right hand of kings? The Hebrew boy inaugurated his 
patriotic mission by an act, by a victorious act, such as no man 
could deny. But so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her 
story as it was read by those who saw her nearest. Adverse 
armies bore witness to the boy as no pretender ; but so they did 
to the gentle girl. Judged by the voices of all who saw them 
Jrom a station of goodwill, both were found true and loyal to 
any promises involved in their first acts. Enemies it was that 
made the difference between their subsequent fortunes. The 
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boy rose to a splendour and a noonday prosperity, both personal 
and public, that rang through the records of his people, and 
became a byword amongst his posterity for a thousand years, 
until the sceptre was departing from Judah. The poor, forsaken 
girl, on the contrary, drank not herself from that cup of rest 
which she had secured for France. She never sang together 
with the songs that rose in her native Domrémy as echoes to 
the departing steps of invaders. She mingled not in the festal 
dances at Vaucouleurs which celebrated in rapture the redemption 
of France. No! for her voice was then silent; no! for her feet 
were dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl! whom, from 
earliest youth, ever I believed in as full of truth and self-sacrifice, 
this was amongst the strongest pledges for ¢/y truth, that never 
once—no, not for a moment of weakness—didst thou revel in 
the vision of coronets and honour from man. Coronets for thee! 
Oh, no! Honours, if they come when all is over, are for those 
that share thy blood. Daughter of Domrémy, when the 
sratitude of thy King shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the 
sleep of the dead. Call her, King of France, but she will not 
hear thee. Cite her by the apparitors to come and receive a 
robe of honour, but she will be found ex contumace. When the 
thunders of universal France, as even yet may happen, shall 
proclaim the grandeur of the poor shepherd girl that gave up 
all for her country, thy ear, young shepherd girl, will have been 
deaf for five centuries. To suffer and to do, that was thy 
portion in this life ; that was thy destiny ; and not for a moment 
was it hidden from thyself. Life, thou saidst, is short ; and the 
sleep which is in the grave is long; let me use that life, so 
transitory, for the glory of those heavenly dreams destined to 
comfort the sleep which is so long! This pure creature—pure 
from every suspicion of even a visionary self-interest, even as 
she was pure in senses more obvious—never once did this holy 
child, as regarded herself, relax from her belief in the darkness 
that was travelling to meet her. She might not prefigure the 
very manner of her death; she saw not in vision, perhaps, the 
aérial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the spectators without end 
on every road pouring into Rouen as to a coronation, the surging 
smoke, the volleying flames, the hostile faces ail around, the 
pitying eye that lurked but here and there, until nature and im- 
perishable truth broke loose from artificial restraints ;—these 
might not be apparent through the mists of the hurrying future. 
But the voice that called her to death, ¢/at she heard for ever. 
Great was the throne of France even in those days, and great 
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was he that sat upon it: but well Joanna knew that not the 
throne, nor he that sat upon it, was for “er ; but, on the contrary, 
that she was for them ,; not she by them, but they by her, should 
rise from the dust. Gorgeous were the lilies of France, and for 
centuries had the privilege to spread their beauty over land and 
sea, until, in another century, the wrath of God and man com- 
bined to wither them ; but well Joanna knew, early at Domrémy 
she had read that bitter truth, that the lilies of France would 
decorate no garland for “ey. Flower nor bud, bell nor blossom, 
would ever bloom for her / 


* * * * * * * 


The education of this poor girl was mean according to the 
present standard: was ineffably grand, according to a purer 
philosophic standard: and only not good for our age because 
for us it would be unattainable. She read nothing, for she could 
not read ; but she had heard others read parts of the Roman 
Martyrology. She wept in sympathy with the sad Mzsereres 
of the Romish Church; she rose to Heaven with the glad 
triumphant 7e Deums of Rome; she drew her comfort and her 
vital strength from the rites of the same Church. But, next 
after these spiritual advantages, she owed most to the advantages 
of her situation. The fountain of Domrémy was on the brink of 
a boundless forest ; and it was haunted to that degree by fairies 
that the parish priest (cuvé) was obliged to read Mass there once 
a year, in order to keep them in any decent bounds. Fairies 
are important, even in a statistical view: certain weeds marx 
poverty in the soil; fairies mark its solitude. As surely as the 
wolf retires before cities does the fairy sequester herself from the 
haunts of the licensed victualler. A village is too much for her 
nervous delicacy ; at most, she can tolerate a distant view of a 
hamlet. We may judge, therefore, by the uneasiness and extra 
trouble which they gave to the parson, in what strength the 
fairies mustered at Domremy, and, by a satisfactory consequence, 
how thinly sown with men and women must have been that 
region even in its inhabited spots. But the forests of Domrémy 
—those were the glories of the land: for in them abode mys- 
terious powers and ancient secrets that towered into tragic 
strength. “Abbeys there were, and abbey windows ’”—“ like 
Moorish temples of the Hindoos ”—that exercised even princely 
power both in Lorraine and in the German Diets. These had 
their sweet bells that pierced the forests for many a league at 
Matins or Vespers, and each its own dreamy legend. Few enough, 
and scattered enough, were these Abbeys, so as in no degree to 
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disturb the deep solitude of the region; yet, many enough to 
spread a network or awning of Christian sanctity over what else 
might have seemed a heathen wilderness. This sort of religious 
talisman being secured,a man the most afraid of ghosts (like 
myself, suppose, or the reader) becomes armed into courage to 
wander for days in their sylvan recesses, 


* * * * * * * 


But, apart from all distinct stories of that order, in any solitary 
frontier between two great empires—as here, for instance, or in 
the desert between Syria and the Euphrates —there is an 
inevitable tendency, in minds of any deep sensibility, to people 
the solitudes with phantom images of powers that were of old so 
vast. Joanna, therefore, in her quiet occupation of a shep- 
herdess, would be led continually to brood over the political 
condition of her country by the traditions of the past no less 
than by the mementoes of the local present. 


* * * * * % * 


It is not requisite for the honour of Joanna, nor is there in this 
place room, to pursue her brief career of actzon. That, though 
wonderful, torms the earthly part of her story: the spiritual part 
is the saintly passion of her imprisonment, trial, and execution. 


* * * * * * * 


Now came her trial. This trial, moving of course under 
English influence, was conducted in chief by the Bishop of 
Beauvais. He was a Frenchman, sold to English interests, and 
hoping, by favour of the English leaders, to reach the highest 
preferment. Lzshop that art, Archbishop that shalt be, Cardinal 
that mayest be, were the words that sounded continually in his 
ear; and doubtless a whisper of visions still higher, of a triple 
crown, and feet upon the necks of kings, sometimes stole into 
his heart. M. Michelet is anxious to keep us in mind that this 
Bishop was but an agent of the English. True. But it does 
not better the case for his countryman that, being an accomplice 
in the crime, making himself the leader in the persecution 
against the helpless girl, he was willing to be all this in the spirit, 
and with the conscious vileness, of a cat’s-paw. 


* * * * * * * 


On the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday in 1431, being then 
about nineteen years of age, the Maid of Arc underwent her 
martyrdom. She was conducted before midday, guarded by 
eight hundred spearmen, to a platform of prodigious height, con- 
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structed of wooden billets supported by occasional walls of lath 
and plaster, and traversed by hollow spaces in every direction 
for the creation of air-currents. 

* * * * * * 


“Ten thousand men,” says M. Michelet himself —“ ten thousand 
men wept”; and of these ten thousand the majority were 
political enemies knitted together by cords of superstition. 
What else was it but her constancy, united with her angelic 
gentleness, that drove the fanatic English soldier—who had 
sworn to throw a faggot on her scaffold, as zs tribute of 
abhorrence, that ad so, that fulfilled his vow—suddenly to turn 
away a penitent for life, saying everywhere that he had seen a 
dove rising upon wings to Heaven from the ashes where she had 
stood? What else drove the executioner to kneel at every shrine 
for pardon to #zs share in the tragedy? And, if all this were 
insufficient, then I cite the closing act of her life as valid on her 
behalf, were all other testimonies against her. The executioner 
had been directed to apply his torch from below. He did so. 
The fiery smoke rose upwards in billowing volumes. A Dominican 
Monk was then standing almost at her side. Wrapped up in his 
sublime office, he saw not the danger, but still persisted in his 
prayers. Even then, when the last enemy was racing up the 
fiery stairs to seize her, even at that moment did this noblest of 
girls think only for Zz, the one friend that would not forsake 
her, and not for herself ; bidding him with her last breath to care 
for his own preservation, but to leave “er to God. That girl, 
whose latest breath ascended in this sublime expression of self- 
oblivion, did not utter the word vecant, either with her lips or in 
her heart. No; she did not, though one should rise from the 
dead to swear it. 

* * * * * * * 


Bishop of Beauvais! thy victim died in fire upon a scaffold— 
thou upon a down bed. But, for the departing minutes of life, 
both are oftentimes alike. At the farewell crisis, when the gates 
of death are opening, and flesh is resting from its struggles, 
oftentimes the tortured and the torturer have the same truce from 
carnal torment: both sink together into sleep; together both 
sometimes kindle into dreams. When the mortai mists were 
gathering fast upon you two, Bishop and shepherd girl—when 
the pavilions of life were closing up their shadowy curtains about 
you—let us try, through the gigantic glooms, to decipher the 
flying features of your separate visions. 

The shepherd girl that had delivered France—she, from her 
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dungeon ; she, from her baiting at the stake; she, from her duel 
with fire, as she entered her last dream—saw Domrémy, saw the 
fountain of Domrémy, saw the pomp of forests in which her 
childhood had wandered. That Easter festival which man had 
denied to her languishing heart—that resurrection of spring-time, 
which the darkness of dungeons had intercepted from “er, 
hungering after the glorious liberty of forests—were by God 
given back into her hands, as jewels that had been stolen from 
her by robbers. With those, perhaps (for the minutes of dreams 
can stretch into ages), was given back to her by God the bliss of 
childhood. By special privilege for Zev might be created, in this 
farewell dream, a second childhood, innocent as the first; but 
not, like ¢#az, sad with the gloom of a fearful mission in the rear. 
This mission had now been fulfilled. The storm was weathered ; 
the skirts even of that mighty storm were drawing off. The 
blood that she was to reckon for had been exacted ; the tears that 
she was to shed in secret had been paid to the last. The hatred 
to herself in all eyes had been faced steadily, had been suffered, 
had been survived. And in her last fight upon the scaffold she 
had triumphed gloriously ; victoriously she had tasted the stings 
of death. For all, except this comfort from her farewell dream, 
she had died—died, amidst the tears of ten thousand enemies— 
died, amidst the drums and trumpets of armies—died, amidst 
peals redoubling upon peals, volleys upon volleys, from the 
saluting clarions of Martyrs. 

Bishop of Beauvais! because the guilt-burdened man is in 
dreams haunted and waylaid by the most frightful of his crimes, 
and because upon that fluctuating mirror—rising (like the mocking 
mirrors of mzvage in Arabian deserts) from the fens of death— 
most of all are reflected the sweet countenances which the man 
has laid in ruins; therefore I know, Bishop, that you also, 
entering your final dream, saw Domrémy. That fountain, of 
which the witnesses spoke so much, showed itself to your eyes 
in pure morning. dews: but neither dews, nor the holy dawn, 
could cleanse away the bright spots of innocent blood upon its 
surface. By the fountain, Bishop, you saw a woman seated, that 
hid her face. But, as you draw near, the woman raises her 
wasted features. Would Domrémy know them again for the 
features of her child? Ah, but you know them, Bishop, well ! 
Oh, mercy! what a groan was ¢hat which the servants, waiting 
outside the Bishop’s dream at his bedside, heard from _ his 
labouring heart, as at this moment he turned away from the 
fountain and the woman, seeking rest in the forests afar off. 
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Yet not so to escape the woman, whom once again he must 
behold before he dies. In the forests to which he prays for pity, 
will he find a respite? What a tumult, what a gathering of feet 
is there! In glades where only wild deer should run armies and 
nations are assembling ; towering in the fluctuating crowd are 
phantoms that belong to departed hours. There is the great 
English Prince, Regent of France. There is my Lord of Win- 
chester, the princely Cardinal, that died and made no sign. 
There is the Bishop of Beauvais, clinging to the shelter of 
thickets. What building is that which hands so rapid are 
raising? Is it a Martyr’s scaffold? Will they burn the child of 
Domreéemy a second time? No: it is a tribunal that rises to the 
clouds ; and two nations stand around it, waiting for a trial. 
Shall my Lord of Beauvais sit again upon the judgment-seat, 
and again number the hours for the innocent? Ah no! he is the 
prisoner at the bar. Already all is waiting : the mighty audience 
is gathered, the Court is hurrying to their seats, the witnesses 
are arrayed, the trumpets are sounding, the Judge is taking his 
place. Oh! but this is sudden. My Lord, have you no counsel ? 
“Counsel I have none: in Heaven above, or on earth beneath, 
counsellor there is none now that would take a brief from me: 
all are silent.” Is it, indeed, come to this? Alas! the time is 
short, the tumult is wondrous, the crowd stretches away into 
infinity; but yet I will search in it for somebody to take your 
brief: I know of somebody that will be your counsel. Who is 
this that cometh from Domrémy? Who is she in bloody coro- 
nation robes from Rheims? Who is she that cometh with 
blackened flesh from walking the furnaces of Rouen? This is 
she, the shepherd girl, counsellor that had none for herself, whom 
I choose, Bishop, for yours. She it is, I engage, that shall take 
my Lord’s brief. She it is, Bishop, that would plead for you: 
yes, Bishop, SHE—when Heaven and earth are silent. 


A. C. OPIE. 
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